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THE RAMAVANA 

BY 

T. R, Vi:\KATA|{MWA Sastri 

Prof. Jacobi is reported to have said that, if the Rama- 
yana was carefully sifted, not quite 6000 out of 24000 slokas 
would be left as the genuine work of Vfihniki. What canons 
of judgment as to what is Valmiki’s, and what is not, would 
result in so drastic an excision from the Ramayana, I can 
scarcely imagine. Jacobi’s work is not aA'ailable to us in 
English. I take this statement of Jacobi's from Dr. Winter- 
nitz’s book which has been made available by Mrs. Ketkar 
with the co-operation of the Doctor himself. Dr. Winternitz 
says that the llttarakanda is a later addition to the Ramavanj ^ ! 
Several Indian scholars also hold that opinion. The I;|,tt"Hc«!^ 
V. S. Srinivasa Sastri appe.irs to have held the same opinion^ 
judging from a letter from Mr. R. Narayana Ajyar to film, 
and from the same letter it appears that he, Mr. Nlarayaha’' 
Aiyar, a very close student of the Ramayana, did not agree 
with that view. It i-. for Mr. ?Tarayana Aiyar to tell ag on 
what grounds he accepts the Uttarakandaas part of the genuine 
(original of Vfilniiki. I here propose to set down such material 
as there is in Ramayana and in the comn.entaries that bear on 
two questions: 

(1) Whether Uttarakanda was part of Valmiki Rama- 
yana ; and, 

(2) Whether the Qpodghata sargas f. 1-4 were an 
addition by another hand. 

1. The commentators had both the Uttara and the 
Upodgliiita before them as part of the Ramayana as their com- 
mentaries indicate. There is, therefore, indubitable proof 
that they were part of the Ramayana at their date; other 
literary and cpigraphic references too show the early date of 
both these portions of the epic and they must be deemed 
prime facie proof of their being part of the Ramayana, unless 
displaced by any other decisive evidence. 

2. The Uttara says in many a passage that it was written 
by VMmiki. But, as Sayana says in his Introduction to the 

XVIII— 
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Rgveda, no man can jump on his own shoulders, Lc,, no one can 
authenticate his statement by his own assertion. In a work 
orally transmitted, additions of enthusiastic bards are not 
seldom made in this country, and possibly in all countries. A 
plagiarist claims another’s literary work as his own to enhance 
his reputation. These additions have tlic effect of attributing 
one’s work to an illustrious author and investing them with an 
authority which tliey will not have if the true authorship is 
known. 


3. ** Caturviihsatisfihasrika ’’ lias almost become an 

alternate name for the kfivya. According to none is 24000 
made out without Uttara. The inference depends upon other 
considerations. If the Uttara is assumed to be Vrilmiki’s from 
the beginning, tlie name furnishes further support to that view. 
If it was not orginally part of the Rfimayana, that name must 
^en given after the Uttara was added to it. 

pc Aniikramaiiika in the Southern recension has a 
the extent of the kfivya : 

caturviiiisat-sahasrani 
slokanam uktavan rsih 
tathfi sargasalan pafica 
satkandani lathottarani 



500 sargas and 2*1000 sh^kas arc gi\ cn as tlic extent. In fact 
the number of sarj^as is 648 for seven kaiKjas and 537 for all 
but the seventh. The tradition is stated to be that the 500 
sargas is the measure of the satkandas only, but the whole, 
inclusive of Uttara, contained 24000 slokas. One 

commentator says; 

“ Tatra paheasatasargasahkhya satakaudanam eva. 
Slokasaiikhya tu sottar;lnam ityaliuh.” 

It is diflicult to say why the count was taken of the 
slokas after all the seven kandas were finished, but the count 
of the sargas was taken for salkandas only. Nor is it easily 
explained why the sargas were not counted at the same time 
and correction made in the sloka as to sargas. It is not 
readily conceivable who could be interested in giving so mis- 
leading an account of the number of sargas. The odd sargas 
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below one hundred could have been fitted into the verse 
giving the number. It could have been said: 

tatha sargasalan sat ca 
saptatriihsad athapi ca. 

And why ' 6 kandas with Uttara ’ instead of seven kandas one 
cannot see. Kalaka-kara has pronounced the sloka spurious. 
The commentator cjuoled goes on to say r 

** Katakakrtastu pancasatsargasahkh} ayah sat-trimsal- 
sargadhikya-darsanfiU slokasahkhyaya apyadhikyadarsanad 
uttarakandasargasankhyanuktesca sloko’yam praksipto na 
tvarsah.*’ 

But this verdict is not accepted by Govindaraja, He 
admits its inaccuracy but gives three alternative explanations 
for the inaccuracy. It might be that round figures only were 
intended to be given just as Amarakosa defines a Manvantara 
as 71 caturyugas, omitting 6 caturyugas undistributed between 
the fourteen Manns. This is hardly satisfactory wllc'n^th'e 
admitted object was to prevent tampering w ith the kaVya. Or 
it might be, he says, that 500 was the project which exceeded in 
actual execution. This is not satisfactory either, as' tire count 
should have been then corrected and could easily liave been 
after the complclion of the work. The last explanation is that* 
in course of long ages one sarga might have been copied as two 
or three and what really w as 5U0 originally became 537. This 
is a plausible explanation, though it should be surprising that 
in all this vast country there is not one manuscript showing 
just five hundred sargas. The utter confusion in which we find 
the figures may be exhibited by a comparison of figures as to 
sargas and slokas in Gorresio’s Anukramanika, his own 
text, Govindaraja’s figures of the text in his time and the 
figures of MLJ edition in parallel columns and I also give the 
slokas of his Anukramanika as to the extent of each kanda 
together with the matter contained in the Uttara in a footnote^ 

1. Not 36 but 37 is the excess in sargas to the end ol 
\ uddhakanda. 

2. I 

II 

t 5r5ir?qgr g I 

♦ ♦ * 

3T5ftfct: eni; || 
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in order to show that his text just like the Southern recension 
contains in the Yuddhakanda much that is assigned to the 

JR r i 

^ wftt: || 

♦ ♦ « 

ssra R3 ^ ii 

RRift ^ ^aifSr i 

513 %3T5r 'W5r^3 3 11 

« ♦ « 

R34fJRg^ 3R W33JI I 

ft%3T«t3:'stfB^ 9^31 || 

■WI^T 'k €?% =3 3tII =3 I 

=3 513 %3 'ngf^5rf^ =3 || 

4c He He 

5$J33. W ^ 313 ^^33. I 

33Wt 33 3^33r 3 II 

3 R 1 R 5 I 3 33«3 33?; 353331331 : I 
«Nl3l k 31% R RRlfera 'W 3 II 

« ♦ 4c 

ira 3gft3 ^’>3 3i3R | 

33T3i 3 513 %3 338 33?53^3 =3 II 

3!T«% I|Rr? 33I 3*5531 «N33T3f3 58«3^ | 

53 33^3 31331% 338 5^3513# =3 || 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

33333F333 33*1 3^35 33=33% | 

33 5a30RIW ^313: 313IC3: || 

Ml35>nf%%*« 33RT% ?I35>IR R I 
13JR3S%5r«l %PR3T%3 35?35J. II 
5ft3T3T ft5i?3%3 =3 33PW; | 

53 ^ %3 5ft3I3T 5I3%3 31I3I3I || 

3^31333 3^?33T *3Tfn3%5I3H. I 
3rfin^ =3 3ir 3Rn: ii 

iWI^ =3 3^ %3T3lftl 3>533[ I 
VroR3fe353 3%3 >313 «F«*% || 
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Uttara showing that at some stage even the matter was diffe- 
rently distributed between the Yuddha and Uttara. 


^9rRt #wrrw sftjiar || 

JUpiR: I 

^Fronri ^ ^rawiJn ^ II 

f ^ nr U5RIIJIR. I 

si^«i I 

3ral«rraql5r«T sereq ^ ll 

arfJi^ar ^FRq ^ I 

^ *w?i5q JTiiiiR: II 

(Up to this, matter is now included in the Yuddhakanda in 
all editions including Gorresio’s) 


^*IT cWEtinr^ iniFlRf I 



U^f^: II 

wstm i 

wrm: ^ ii 

3T«iR?nTR*4l »fta«5r>iiFr i 
^I5wr ^ Ii 

qRJirfJf ^31^ WSRW ^ I 
q^iTRR: II 

i-i>i3sq|qdt ; mftr: 4an4t saFmnpr ^ || 

SRT ^ SR*IRT 35FIRIR I 
JHIJR*IH»WT 5«33r II 

3fNwi. I 

sRf^: sew3q*ir otI: ?4l>5Rt ^ »«qll ti 

«ife: ^«prer«JT %*it; ti 

wihf ^5Rnsft? 4f3ai: i 
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G’s 

Anukramanika 

G’s 

Text 

Govindaraja 

MLJ Edn. 

64 

80 

77 

77 

80 

127 

119 

119 

114 

75 

75 

75 

64 

79 

67 

67 

43 

63 

68 

68 

105 

113 

131 

131 

90 

Nil 

no 

111 

~560 

~5i7 

~647 

648 


Note that Gorresio’s text does not agree with his own Anukra- 
nianika in sargas and slokas. The last two columns differ 
as to the inclusion of the last sarga in Uttara. 


2850 

2487 

2256 

2280 

4170 

4119 

4415 

4310 

4150 

2842 

2732 

2414 

2925 

2302 

2620 

2528 

2045 

3299 

3006 

2848 

4560 

5143 

5990 

5754 

3360 

Nil 

3234 

3462 

24000 

20202 

^25? 

235^ 


Gorresio must have been aware that his text does not agree 
with his Anukramanika. His notes deserve translation. 

5. The description of the work of Valmiki is contained 
in the 9th sloka of the 4th sarga: 

Sa yatha kathitam purvam 
Naradena maharsina 
Raghuvathsasya caritam 
cakara bhagavan rsihi 

That was undertaken in deference to Brahma’s direction to 
write a kavya ‘yatha te naradacchrutam'*. Brahma gave a 
boon to Valmiki of being able to figure out what was rahasya 
or prakasa. ‘Vastu samagram’ was obtained from Narada and 
the narrative of Narada therefore circumscribes Valmiki’s 
kavya. Where does Narada leave the story? 


1. This is not in Gorresio’s edition. 

2. Not in Gorresio’s edition. 
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Nandigrame jatam hitva 
bhratrbhis sahito ’naghah 
Ramas Sitam anuprapya 
rajyam punar aviptavan. 

The rest of the sarga relates to the happiness of the subjects under his 
rule, his many sacrifices and the merit acquired by the reader of the 
kavya to whatever caste he belonged. One thing more is contained in it: 
rajavathsan satagunan 
sthapayisyati Raghavah 
caturvarnyam ca loke 'smin 
sve sve dharme niyoksyati 
dasavarsasahasrani 
dakvar^asatani ca 
Ramo rajyam upasitva 
brahmalokam prayasyati. 

It is to be noted that the future tense is used. How turn to that last 
sarga of the Yuddhakan^a. Rama has recovered Sita. He is crowned 
and has obtained his rajya. Lak§mana had declined yauvarajya against 
all persuasion. Bharata is appointed yuvaraja. Then follow verses 
describing the happiness of his people under his rule, the many sacri- 
fices performed, some more than once, and the merit of the reader and the 
copyist. I set down in footnotes in parallel columns the passages in 
Narada’s narrative and the slokas of the last sarga of the Yuddhakanda.i 
Gorresio has a different text but the story is in effect the same. 


2 . 5 B: i 

a. wtw ii 

b. | 

;r m irr:|| 

^ w ?r er»ir i 

JT g?[? era q' eRwiq er«ir i 
^ =51 II 

A 

asften: 7«IT feigil II 


1. flJi: II 

3. 9§fs?rr%R|; n 

2b.^ ^ ^ I 

^ srrf^ sr^rraRi ii 

a. ^ W |?[r helfraffSf II 

3 lteraBT 8 RI gqf | 

3n9q,q<?«l?iTfiir ef*)r 3?Rf5f^: i 

b. ft^raqr ra5f}fT«r jRrref^ n 

strat wi | 

jf^rra^ II 
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In the first and last sargas, numerals will be used to mark the 
passages to be compared. The last sarg^ of the Yuddhakanda and the 
last slokas in particular write Finis on the Ramayana. Gorresio’s edition 
comes to an end with the Yuddhakanda and it says expressly RamSyanam 
samaptSm. But it has an Anukramanika-sarga which refers to a seventh 
kanda going right to the MahaprasthSna. It is therefore ambiguous. The 
only thing that it shows is that some manuscripts ended with the Yuddha* 
kan^a, with 'samiptam* at the end. Looking to Gorresio’s Anukrama- 
nika, Yuddhakanda ended with the death of Ravana. The lamentations 
of his women begin the Abhyudayakanda. They are an inauspicious be- 
ginning for an Abhyudayakanda. At some time it must have been recast^ 
so as to make the book end with coronation and the disbanding of the 
army which is the same thing as the send off to Rama’s guests. 

6. Now let us turn to the Uttara as it exists today in the Southern 
edition. It is not a natural continuation of the narrative as it had 
reached at the end of the Yuddhakanda. Rama has recovered Sita. He 
has come back to his kingdom and has been crowned king. The celebra- 
tions connected with the coronation are all over. The guests, Sugriva 
and his army of monkeys, Vibhisana and his faithful followers, some of 

^ ^ gtqjqtffai Jirea: II 

3. i 

itr | 

II 

3rr5ii30Rqi|: g jRnqqR i 

4. siinnrtEri^qTW: 51.51 5itifhqf^:i 

3815 || 

5 . 35 |R»iaf jt I 

5[piiqni(Ji5 q?«i5 951 11 

53^3. s^tT^mreqR *i5W3 w: 1 

SIR1515 53 PirJ: ll 

A 

^«r 3 R]p?i Jnqi^qoiiTWF 1 
iwwTO ftasraqi 11 

WJHWR ^ ^ qftciRftqi PR I 
^ II 


3. cwr qpqw^: II 

3R^q qq 5^ R[rq5ti:il 

qtsraqiRqrapR 4*nqPi«ifii ^wq: 1 

55rw«wif*>r 55iq^5raiiq ^ 1 
qRt qiqqjqiftRqi ll 

5 . 5? qfH qrw 3R qi^RR 1 
q; qlsiRqftq s^qw: JRRq n 
qdWNRSR ’ra’l *^5 1 
aqq*. II 
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the kapis, Hanuman and others wlio are specially named — who 
are in fact his army against Lanka, except for the women 
among them, receive appropriate presents and take leave and 
go home. The story bears every mark of ending there. When 
we come to Uttara the story begins apparently on the very 
coronation day. The guests have not yet gone home. They 
are all there. The rsis come from all directions to offer con- 
gratulations to Rama on his victory over Ravana, Kumbha- 
karna and especially Meghanada, son of Ravana, better known 
as Indrajit. 

One question why Indrajit is rated higher as a warrier 
above his father and uncle started a long story. When an old 
race of raksasas was mentioned, were not then all raksasas 
Paulastyas, asked Rama. The long story upon which the 
ancient sage Agastya was started included the old race of 
raksasas in Lanka, Visnu driving them out, Lanka being given 
to Vaisravana, raksasas with Ravana's help re-capturing it 
ousting Vaisravaiaa, his Puspaka vimana being seized by 
Ravana, Ravana’s penances and the boons obtained from 
Brahma, how puffed up by the boons, he fought Vaisravana, 
Yama, Indra and Varuna, how Meghanada acquired the name 
of Indrajit in the war against Indra, how Ravana was worsted 
by Kartaviryarjuna and Vali, how he was rescued from the 
former by his father and how he made sakhya with Vah and 
then about the early life of Hanuman. This long narrative 
occupies 36 sargas. The whole narrative occupies the busy 
coronation day, while only 20 sargas could be recited at Asva- 
medha; the 37th sarga refers to the night of the coronation. 
After some days Janaka and other guests are sent home with 
presents. This second narrative of send-off of the guests is 
the same as that in the last sarga of the Yuddhakan^a after 
the celebrations were over. If Valmiki wrote continuously at the 
same time, the narrative would not have overlapped in that way. 
The inference is that at least, Valmiki, if indeed he himself was 
the author, took up that part of the Ramayana at a later time 
and went back to an earlier day for the resumption of the story. 
There are other stories in which Rama and Laksmana were 
narrators and listened by turns. One story deserves special 
mention. Sumantra, the good minister, who seems to be the 
custodian of all ancient lore, the one who narrated how 
RsyaSrhga should be brought for the performance of putra- 
k&me^ti here brings a new story of a conversation between 

XVlll—83 
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Da^aratha and Durvasas in which Dasaratha asked the ques- 
tion as to what his prospect was in regard to sons and gets the 
answer that Visnu lay under a curse of Bhrgu and was going 
to be born as his son and suffer long separation from his wife 
and that was happening to Rama at the moment. So all the 
time Dasaratha knew that Rama was the Supreme Unborn born 
as his son — a statement not borne out by Dasaratha's conduct 
on any occasion. At what stage of the recital did Rama come 
to know that the reciters were his own sons by Sita, it is not 
stated by the Southern recension. Gorresio’s edition says at 
the end of the story. If so, Rama sent for Valmiki knowing 
that Sita would accompany him and disappear into the bowels 
of the earth, into the Rasatala, and certainly when he asked 
Laksmana to mount guard, the kavya had long previously told 
him that it would end in his paritydga. That seems to me 
unnatural because man struggles against warning but yet 
destiny defeats him. Rama did struggle against the disap- 
pearance of Sita voluntarily. It is not natural to be warned 
of the end and yet to walk into the foretold calamity. And 
again in the Mahapraslhana the whole host of citizens, young 
and old, and therefore even infants, enter the Sarayu. And 
the benignant Rama who obtained by a special boon from Indra 
that all the dead kapis should come back to life acquiesces in 
the citizens joining him in the mahaprasthana without dissuad- 
ing them. One wonders whether the mahaprasthana of the 
Ramayana was modelled on that of the Mahabharata with this 
e.\aggeration that what was confined to the heroes in the 
Mahabharata was extended to the heroes as well as the citizens 
and sthavaras and jangamas, somewhat inartistically, 
because Vasudeva Yadava is referred to in the Uttara in con- 
nection with Nrgasdpavimocana. Two unnamed persons 
quarrel over a cow and approaching the king Nrga, could not 
see him. They curse him that he should turn into a krkalasa 
(chameleon) and set a terminus ad quern for the operation of 
their curse. Competent students of the Ramayana pronounce the 
style and art of Uttara inferior to the satkandas. If that has 
any justification, then the Uttara is a later addition by another 
hand. Certainly the art of story-telling is inferior, at least 
generally. I am not sure that a recital of his own future to 
Rama is well-conceived. 

There are certain minor indications which must now be 
set out. In the fourth sarga, commenting onrt 
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ciranirvrttam apyetat 
pratyaksam iva drsyate 

Tilaka has it that etat which is really the whole body of the 
kSvya is really the satkandas. The word Nirvrtia (past) 
enforces it. There are two things to say: first, part of Uttara 
is nirvrtta and should have been included if Uttara is to be 
recognised as Valraiki’s work. The second is that proper con- 
struction is that the whole kavya related to the past only. 
When Valmiki sat on the kusa grass to explore the full 
material, what did he find? 

hasitam bhasitam caiva 
gatir ya yacca cestitam 
tatsarvam dharniaviryena 
yathavat samprapasyati. 
strltrtlyena ca tatha 
yatpraptam carata vane 
satyasandhena Ramena 
tatsarvam canvavesitam. 

Purd yat tatra nirvrttam 
panavamalakam yatha 
tatsarvam tattvato drstva 
dharmena ca mahadyutih. 

It is to be noted that the search for material for the kavya 
was wholly in connection with the past. Does mot the future 
require any exploration similarly ; but nothing is said of it 
there. The real narrative begins with 

kosalo nama muditah (I. 5. 5). 

It is said that the illustrious Tamil author Kamban so begins 
his Ramayana and ends it with coronation, leaving another to 
write the Uttara. Even the reciters must have begun with that 
liloka. Some one objected that if the first four sargas had 
been recited, Rama would have known easily that the reciters 
were his own sons. Govindai&ja meets the objection by say- 
ing that Rama would not have known it as there was no state- 
ment that they were Sita’s sons though they were said to be 
regal in appearance. But then we have also, 

Bimbad ivotthitau bimbau 
Ramadehat tathaparau. 

And we have in Uttara, sarga 94, that the assembled auditors 
looked at the reciters and R^a and said to each other that 
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except for the jata and habiliments of the ascetics they saw no 
difference between them and Rama and bimhad ivatthitau 
bitnBau is also repeated but it also states that the recital included 
Narada’s story to Valmiki. If these sargas were also (recited^ 
why did Rama ask "kimpranidnam idam kavyam” in the 94th 
sarga when it had been given at the very beginning as 500 
sargas and 24000 slokas. It cannot be that Rama had for- 
gotten it when we have it that he listened to the recital with 
kautuhala and avahitaceias. That the four sargas and four 
slokas of the fifth sarga could not have been recited is the 
inference or at least that the sloka was a spurious addition. 
From Govindaraja we learn that a disciple might have written 
the sarga s and prefixed them as a prefatory matter. I think 
not an improper inference that the reciters could not have 
recited them though the Uttara says that they were recited. 

The long slokas are not to be dismissed for the reason that 
they are in another metre than sloka. Valmiki surely knew 
that long and short metres are to be found in Veda itself. 
Valmiki did not invent the ^loka but took it from the Vedic 
metres and used it for the kavya for the first time. I am 
aware that he intended to write the kavya in slokas (See I. 2. 
40-41). Govindaraja is aware of it and adds, "Idridih iti 
prayikdbhiprdyam etad ;vrttaniar&namapi tatra tatra prayogat” 
Some sargas are in the longer metre. Even where we can 
dispense with a mere summarising sloka at the end of a sarga 
as unnecessary, I cannot say that such long verses might not 
be an intended summary and a part of his art. Some passages, 
the commentators say, are doubtful because they are, like 
Adityahrdaya, not to be found in some books. It is clear 
however, that Govindaraja does not like the Aditya cult. One 
cannot as.sume that Valmiki’s sense of propriety tallied with 
ours. To pay reverence to a great Rsi like Bharadvaja on the 
way may be considered proper. Dilipa hurrying at the call 
of duty had to perform a penance for neglecting the divine 
cow on the way. 

This pruning of Ramayana is a separate department of 
study. Appreciation of Ramayana as a book that had a deep 
influence on men and has moulded largely their character and 
as one among the books that lie at the root of Indian culture 
belongs to another sphere of study. Even not so very partial a 
witness as Riickert says : 
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'‘Such fantastic grimaces, such formless fermenting 
verbiage 

As Ramaya^a oifers thee, that has Homer 

Certainly taught thee to despise; but yet such lofty 
thoughts 

And such deep feeling Iliad does not show”. 

From a foreigner brought up in another tradition and with 
different conception of art, it is high praise and unquestionably 
if he does not appreciate the art of Valmiki it is only in small 
part due to his different conceptions of art but in large part due 
to the disservice the rhapsodial poetasters have done by the 
poetical effusions inserted in the genuine text of theRamayana. 

What “funded experience” of a people even at so early a 
date stood embodied in this Adikavya, the earliest epic of 
India ! It is its “lofty thoughts and deep feeling” that India 
has fed on. It is this rich heritage that we seem to be forget- 
ting today. But what has been said, yav&d sthasyanii girayah 
etc., is up to date verified and may it continue to nourish us in 
the future as it has nourished us in the past. Nothing in this 
attempt at recovering the genuine text of Valmiki can detract 
from the intrinsic value of this great Adikavya to us. 



THE DRAUPADIVASTRAHARANA EPISODE; 
AN INTERPOLATION IN THE MAHABHARATA.* 

BY 

Prof. G. H, Bhatt, 

Ag, Director, Oriental Institute, Baroda. 

1. The Draupadivastraharana (Dv) episode appears in 
the Sabha Parvan of the Mbh. (Ch. 61, vv. ^-48, Critical ed.) 
Its length and contents vary in the different editions of the 
great epic. The longest account of the Dv. appears in the 
Kumbhakonam ed. (Ch. 90, vv. 40-58) rightly described as a 
misch-edition ; while the shortest account appears in the critical 
ed. published by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona. The Vulgate represented by the Citrasala Press ed. 
(Ch. 68, vv. 40*55) and the Madras ed. (Ch. 61, vv. 42-57) 
representing the Southern Recension have practically got the 
same extent of the episode, with some different verses. The 
critical ed. and the Vulgate have the same order of events, 
while the Madras and the Kumbh. eds. have a different order. 

2. The chief events in the Dv. episode are according to 
the Critical ed. three, vis. ( 1 ) Duhsasana tearing off Drau- 
padi’s cloth, and the appearance of a new garment (vv. 40-42), 
(2) Bhiraa taking a vow of drinking the blood of Duhla- 
sana (vv. 43-47), and, (3) aheap of Draupadi’s garments 
slopping Duhsasana from his activity (v. 48). There is no 
mention of Draupadi's pathetic appeal to Krsna, the Lord of 
the Vraja and dear to Gopis — an appeal which appears in the 
Vulgate (vv. 42-48), the Madras ed. (vv. 43-50) and the 
Kumbh. ed. (vv. 41-51 ). Bhima’s vow of tasting the blood of 
Duhsasana appears at the end in the Madras and Kumbh. eds., 
while it appears before Duhsasana desists from his action, in 
the Vulgate and in the Critical ed. 

3. The omission of Draupadi’s appeal to Krsna from the 
Critical ed., on the strength of the unfailing evidence of Mss. 
is, indeed, very significant, and confirms the opinions of Sir 
Bhandarkar,! Dr. Winternitz,2 Dr, Farquhar^ and Mr. 


♦ Paper read at the Classical Sanskrit Section of the 15th 
All-India Oriental Conference, Bombay. 

1. Vaisnavism etc., p. 36, fn. 1. 

2. A History of Indian Literature, Vol. I, p. 344, fn. 2. 

.^. Outline of the Religious Literature of India, p. 100, fn.6. 
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Utgikar.i The shortest account in the Critical ed., therefore, 
represents an earlier stage of the Dv. episode. The later 
redactors are mainly responsible for the longer versions 
including Draupadi’s appeal to Krsna. The old simple stories 
were later on embroidered with the obvious motive of glorify- 
ing Krsna as the highest divinity, and of creating interest in 
the audience. Prof. Edgerton, the learned editor of the 
Critical ed. of the Sabha Parvan, holds the view that the 
shortest account of the Dv. episode, as given in the Critical 
ed., appeared in the original Mbh.2 An attempt is here made 
to show on the strength of the internal and external evidence 
that the very Dv. episode did not form part of the original 
Mbh. and that it was later on introduced with the object of 
depicting the Kauravas in the worst light possible for satisfy- 
ing the audience whose sympathies always went with the 
Pandavas, and further developed in the cause of Krsna-cult. 

4. A clear reference to Dv. and the supply of garments in 
a miraculous way appears in the verses 40 and 41 (Crit. ed.), 
while the verses 42 and 48 make a secondary reference to the 
miracle. The intervening verses 43-47 refer to Bhinia's vow 
of drinking the blood of Duhsasana, which is the logical 
sequence of the Dv. described in the preceding verses. It will 
be shown later on that the vow of Bhima, also, did not appear 
in the original Mbh. 

5. It was pointed out long ago by the late Mr. Utgikar,3 
who examined fourteen Mss. of the Sabha Parvan, that the 
vv. 40-45 of the 68th ch. of the Vulgate are omitted in certain 
Mss. There is, however, some discrepancy in his statements, 
when he mentions the vv. 41-45 (and not 40-45 as previously 
done) in the tabular statement in the Appendix II.4 it is not 
possible to decide at present which of the two statements is 
correct. If the first statement (vv. 40 to 45) is accurate, the 
primary reference to the Dv. (vv. 40-41, Cri. ed.) becomes 
impossible, and the interpolated nature of the Dv. is proved 
beyond doubt. If it is presumed that the second statement 

1. Annals, BORI., Vol. II, pp. 164-165. 

2. Critical ed. of the Sabha Parvan, Introduction, 
pp. XXVIII, XXIX. 

3. ‘Our Mahabharata work’. Annals BORI. Vol. II, pp 
155-188. 

4. Ibid, p.l87. 
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(vv. 41-45) is reliable, a part of the primary reference to the 
Dv. has to be eliminated from the text. (41 -a of the Vulgate= 
41 -ab of the Grit, ed.) The problem, therefore, remains moot. 
It is necessary to turn to some other strong evidence, which is 
fortunately available. 

6. There is a dialogue between Dhrtara§tra and Sanjaya 
in the Mbh. I. 1. The blind king narrates the events of the 
whole epic in the famous Anukramani Parvan. He refers to 
all important events in a regular order but does not allude to 
Dv. The footnote in the Critical ed. of the Adi Parvan gives 
a verse referring to the Dv.,i found in the Vulgate and the 
Kumbb. ed., but not in the Madras ed. There is also, a 
significant omission of Bhima’s vow of drinking Duhsasana’s 
blood from Dhrtarastra's description. The Madras ed. agrees 
with the Critical ed. even in this respect. The Vulgate and the 
Kumbh. ed., however, contain a verse referring to the vow of 
Bhima, and this verse is put in the footnote of the Critical 
ed.2 There is one more verse in the footnote^ mentioning 
the same topic, but is not found in the Vulgate, the Madras ed. 
and the Kumbh. ed. The footnotes in the Critical ed. clearly 
show how the Anukramani Parvan has directly varied with 
the Mbh. At any rate it is quite obvious that in the earlier 
stage in the history of the Mbh. text, there were no Dv. 
episode and the vow of Bhima to drink Duhsasana’s blood. 
That Bhima’s vow is a later addition is wonderfully supported 
by the omission of the event from the summary of the Karna 
Parvan given in the well-known Parva-sangraha Parvan.^ 
The Madras ed. agrees with the Critical ed. The footnote in 
the Critical ed. mentions a verse referring to Bhima’s vow,5 
and this verse is found in the Vulgate and the Kumbh. ed. 
The dynamic nature of the Parva-sangraha Parvan, also, is 
quite evident from the footnotes in the Critical ed. 

7. There is another evidence in the Udyoga Parvan of 
the Mbh. (Critical ed.) showing that the Dv. episode is a late 
interpolation. At the instance of Dhrtarastra, Sanjaya 
approaches the Pandavas and dissuades them from fighting, on 


1. p. 17, 40.* 

2. p.2j, 54.* 

3. p. 23, 55.* 

4. Mbh. I. 2. 169-172 (pp, 52-53) . 

5. pp. 52.53, 152.* 
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philosophical grounds. Krsna is annoyed at the sermon of 
Sanjaya and draws his attention to the atrocities committed 
by the Kauravas.i There is a liare reference to Duhsasana 
bringing Draupadi to the hall but there is no mention of Dv. 
and catching hold of her hair in Krsna's retort to Sanjaya.2 
Later on,^ Yudhisthira, also, rebukes Sanjaya and enumerates 
all heinous offences perpetrated by the Kauravas. Here also, 
as before, there is no reference to Dv., but there is an allusion 
to Duhsasana’s seizing Draupadi's hair only .4 These are the 
two occasions where Kr§9a and Yudhisthira are expected to 
make a reference to the Dv., if it were a fact at all. The 
omission of the Dv. event is most significant, and is quite 
sufficient to prove that the Dv. episode was not part of the 
original Mbh. 

8. Further, the Karna Parvan of the Mbh. (Citrasala 
Press ed.) furnishes us with additional evidence. During 
fighting, the wheel of Karna’s chariot sinks in the mud, and 
Karna requests Arjuna not to commence fight, on the ground 
of military code. (Ch. 90). At that time Krsna criticises 
Karna (Ch. 91) for his hypocrisy, and reminding him of his 
immoral conduct in the past refers to Duhsasana’s bringing 
Draupadi to the assembly- hall, but does not mention the 
removal of Draupadi’s garment, and even the seizure of her 
hair.5 Had the Dv. been a fact, a reference to it on such 
an occasion was necessary, nay, inevitable. Kr§na’s 
silence on this point is, by itself, an adequate piece of 
evidence in support of the interpolated nature of the Dv. 
episode. 

9. The same Parvan, again, furnishes another evidence 
also. In the Ch. 83, there is a dialogue between Bhima and 
Duhsasana, before Bhima fulfils his vow of drinking the blood 
of Duhsasana. In two places, Bhima refers to Duhsasana 
dragging the hair of Draupadi, but is wonderfully silent on the 
removal of her garment**. Duhsasana in reply to Bhima refers 
in a boasting manner to his act of dragging Draupadi’s hair. 


1. Mbh. V. 29. 

2. Mbh. V. 29. 30-33. 

3. Mbh. V. 31. 

4. Mbh. V. 31. 13-16. 

5. Mbh. VIII. 91. 2-8. 

6. Mbh. VIII. 83, 20, 21, 46, 48. 
XVIII— 28 
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but not to that of stripping her of her clothes.i If Draupadi’s 
garment was actually removed by Duhsasana, it is most un- 
natural for both Bhima and Duhsasana not to refer to it in the 
circumstances. The silence on the part of excited Bhima and 
arrogant Duhsasana, regarding the Dv. episode, naturally 
leads one to believe that there was nothing of the type in the 
original Mbh. The episode of Bhima drinking the blood of 
DuhSasana is, as shown before, a later development ; and even 
this later interpolation does not refer to the Dv. — a feature 
which naturally raises suspicion about the authenticity of the 
Dv. episode. 

10. There is, however, one place in the Karna Parvan 
where there is a reference to both the dragging of Draupadi’s 
hair and the removal of her garment by Duhsasana.^ Bhima 
recollects these two crimes of Duhsasana, besides other perse- 
cutions, is extremely provoked and makes a fiery speech. The 
verse appears in the Kumbh. ed. also (VIII, 85, 17). I am in- 
formed by Dr. P. L. Vaidya, preparing the critical edition of 
the Karna Parva, that the the verse (Ch. 83, 15) mention- 
ing the removal of Draupadi's garment is an interpolation, and 
as such, does not form part of the text in the Critical edition. 
It may be noted here that the Madras ed. of the Karna Parvan 
does not contain the verse. It is, therefore, permissible'to 
suppose that the verse did not appear in the original Mbh. 
These are all the cross references in the Mbh., which do not 
make any reference to the Dv., even when they are expected to 
do so ; and there is not a single cross-reference to the Dv. in 
the Mbh. — a fact which proves, beyond doubt, that the Dv. did 
not form part of the original Mbh. and that it was subsequent- 
ly added and enlarged from time to time. 

11. There are, again, two more places in the Mbh. where 
one would naturally expect a reference to the removal of 
Draupadi's garment, if at ail it was a fact. The first case 
is in the Aranyaka Parvan. When Krsna goes to see the 
Pandavas in the forest, Draupi'di cannot help enumerating 
all sorts of harassment by the Kauravas, and mentions her 
seizure by hair (Ch. 13, v. lOS, Crit. ed.), but does not refer 
to the removal of her garment. The other case occurs in the 
Salya Parvan, Ch. 31, (Citrasala Press ed.). When Duryo- 


1. Mbh. VIII. 83, 24. 

2. Mbh. VIII. 83, 15. 
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dhana entered the Dvaipayana lake and refused to fight, 
Yudhi§thira, under instructions from Krsna, goaded Duryo- 
dhana to fight, and remarked that he had no business to live as 
he committed a series of heinous offences. Yudhisthira, 
then, mentions the crimes of Duryodhana and refers to his 
dragging DraupadI (v. 71 ), but does not allude to the removal 
of her garment. The omission of the removal of Draupadl’s 
garment even on these two occasions is verv significant, and 
strengthens the view that the whole episode is a later 
interpolation. 

12 . Besides the internal evidence, there is also some ex- 
ternal evidence in support of our theory. The Bhagavata 
PurSna (Bh) is clearly a work glorifying Krsna as the highest 
divinity, the lord of Vraja and dear to Gopis. There are in 
the Bh. altogether four references to the actions of Duhsasana 
which mention only the seizure of Draupadl's hair and are 
wonderfully silent on the Dv.i It has been shown that the 
Dv. episode was developed with Draupadi’s fervent appeal to 
Krsna, the lord of Vraja and dear to Gopis, with the purpose 
of magnifying the personality of Krsna. One would naturally 
expect the Bh., a work purely Krsnaite in nature, to refer to 
the Dv. episode with an appeal to Krsna. But the omission 
from the Bh. is most significant, and shows that the Dv. epi- 
sode did not appear in the original Mbh. 

13 . Even in the classical Sanskrit literature, happily, a 
piece of evidence is available. Bhasa’s drama, Duta- 
vakya (Act I) refers to a canvas where Duhlasana is 
painted as dragging the hair of Draupadi. In all, there are 
three references to this painting, two by Duryodhana and one 
by Krsna. Duryodhana once refers to the dragging of both 
hair and garment, but later on refers to the dragging of hair 
only. Krsna while seeing the portrait rejects it on the ground 
that it is indecent as there is the dragging of Draupadl's hair. 
Kr§na’s remark does not refer to Draupadi's garment. The 
omission of the garment even from Kr.sna's speech is very 
significant and naturally raises the suspicion with regard to 
the genuineness of the Dv. episode in the Mbh. In the third 
alone there is reference to both hair and garment as against 
the two references to hair only; but here the word ambara 
in the compound Kesambara may be an interpolation; or the 


1 . Bhagavata Purana I. 86; 15-10; III. 1.7; XI. 1 . 2 . 
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compound word may be explained as ‘the garment over the hair 
or head' of Draupadi, in which case the complete stripping of 
Draupadi’s garment is not intended. It is, therefore, quite 
possible that the Mbh. as known to Bhfisa (4th century B.C.) 
did not contain any reference to the Dv. episode. 

14. There are, again, other considerations which lend 
support to what has been stated above. The first point that 
draws our attention is the element of miracle in the appear- 
ance of one garment after another when the only piece of 
cloth on the body of Draupadi was being removed by 
Duhsasana. This feature is retained in the shortest account 
of the Dv., in the Critical ed. of the Sabha Parvan, The 
learned editor. Prof. Edgerton, describes the feature as cosmic 
justice which automatically or magically prevented the chaste 
and noble Draupadi from being stripped in public.^ This 
interpretation of Prof. Edgerton is, no doubt, ingenious, and 
does full justice to the poetic genius of the redactors of the 
Mbh. But the question that naturally arises is whether such a 
miracle actually took place in the assembly hall. One is in- 
clined to think that such miracles belong to the province of 
fiction and not to that of history; and if this is correct — and 
it seems to be correct — , the Dv. episode has to be marked as 
a later interpolation coming from some poetic brain of a 
subsequent period. 

15. Another point which raises suspicion about the Dv. 
episode is the presentation of two conflicting versions put 
side by side even in the Critical ed. of the Sabha Parvan 
(Ch. 60). When Draupadi was lost in gambling, Duryodhana 
sent his servant to bring her to his own palace. The servant 
conveyed the message to Draupadi who raised a legal issue 
which compelled him to return to Duryodhana. Duryodhana 
again asked the servant to go to Draupadi once more with 
the instruction that she should plead her cause in person in 
the assembly hall. The servant again went to Draupadi and 
delivered the message of Duryodhana, whereupon Draupadi 
expressed her full confidence in Dharma which was expected 
to stand by her (vv. 11-13). Immediately after this, there ap- 
pear two verses (14-15) to the eflFect that Yudhisthira, know- 
ing the mind of Duryodhana, sent a trusted servant to Drau- 


1, Sabha Parvan, Intro, p, XXIX. 
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padi and the latter came into the assembly and stood before 
her father-in-law. The verses (16 ff.) that immediately 
follow tell a different story, according to which Duryodhana, 
again, addressed his servant, the Pratikamin, asking him to 
bring Draupadi and when he hesitated, asked Duhsasana to do 
so, and the latter carried out the order most willingly. 

16. All these verses clearly show three conflicting ver- 
sions, viz., the Pratikamin, again, going to Draupadi, (2) 
Yudhisthira sending his own servant to Draupadi and Drau- 
padi appearing in the hall, and (3) Duryodhana sending 
Duhsasana to Draupadi when the Pratikamin was unwilling, 
and Duhsasana dragging Draupadi by the hair to the hall.i 
The first version is evidently incomplete, and an attempt has 
been made by later redactors to make it complete and bring it 
in line with the third version, by the insertion of additional 
verses which are put in the foot-note in the Critical ed.,2 and 
which are found in the Vulgate. The discord between the 
first and the third version is thus removed. There is, then, the 
question of the version PTo. 2 and the version No, 3, which are 
clearly at variance. Both of them could not have formed part 
of the original epic. One of the two versions has, therefore, 
to be taken as original, and the other as a later development. 
It appears that the shorter and natural account found in the 
version No. 2 is earlier than the elaborate account in the ver- 
sion No. 3. In that case, Duhsasana dragging Draupadi to 
the hall and later on outraging her modesty could not have 
been a matter of history ; and consequently • the Dv. episode 
must have been introduced in the epic at a later stage. 

17. The last point for consideration is the society in the 
times of the Pandavas and the Kauravas. The only evidence 
that is available is literary, and that too is scanty. In the 
Ramayana, Havana kidnapped Sita but did not make any at- 
tempt to outrage her modesty during her stay in Lanka and 
this shows some culture even on the part of Havana, the 
villain of the sister epic. The literature ranging from the 
Brahmans to the Sudras does not show the moral deterioration 
which could have made the conduct such as that of Duhsa- 
sana quite normal. It appears that the society of the Pan([ava- 
Kaurava period was not so depraved as to make Duhlasana’s 


1. ibid. Intro, pp. XXXI — ^XXXII. 

2. Sabha Parvan pp. a93-294» 53 *-534 * 
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action possible. At any rate the moral standard of the Ksa- 
triyas at the time of the Bharata battle was far from being 
low. And this would not leave any scope for the most abomi. 
nable action of removing the garment of Draapadi by DuhiS- 
Sana in the original epic, which was in all probability a work 
of pure history. 

18. The examination of the whole evidence available in 
connection with the Dv. episode, thus, leads us to the irresis- 
tible conclusion that the Dv. episode did not form part of the 
original epic and that it was introduced later on by the redac- 
tors of the epic, with motives too well-known. A careful 
study of the critical edition of the Mbh. and the most valuable 
foot-notes and the appendices therein, make it possible to 
find out the several stages in the development of the Dv, 
episode. 



THE HADRIAN’S WALL IN ROMAN BRITAIN— 
AN IMPRESSIVE RITUAL 

BY 

T. N. Ramachandran, Calcutta 

Archaeology is a living science, a throbbing ritual and a 
happy remembrancer of the glorious past of any country and 
time. It is so in India, but it is indeed of a very impressive 
and colourful nature in Great Britain where I had recently oc- 
casions to study the archaeology of Great Britain and its 
monuments. The study of Romano-Buddhist-Art is of ever- 
lasting interest to the Indian and to the student of Buddhist 
Art. A tour to the roman sites and excavations in Great 
Britain helps one to appreciate Roman art on one side and 
Roman Military and Frontier system on the other. 

Mention may be made here of the following Roman sites 
and Excavations in Britain which I had the fortune to visit : — 

1. Silchester Roman wall, near Reading. 

2. Regnum (Chichester), Sussex, 

3. Verulamium, near St. Albans (Roman cemetery. Thea- 

tre, Temple, Forum, Baths, Walls, Gates etc.) 

4. Uriconium, at Wroxeter (Rome Street, Basilica, Baths 

etc.). 

5. Roman town of Ratae Coritanorum, Leicester, (Roman 
Forum, Jewry Hall and Roman pavement.) 

6. Roman Legionary Fortress at Caerleon {hca), Mon- 

mouthshire, Wales. The Roman Amphitheatre and 

Military dwellings. 

7. Caervent 5*VrTM»»), Monmouthshire, Wales. 

8. Kanovium, Caerhun Caernarvonshire Wales, Roman 

Fort. 

9. Hadrian’s Wall, Northumberland and Cumberland, 

England. 

The Hadrian’s Wall has an individual attraction of its own 
not only for its architecture and original purpose but also for 
the manner in which it is visited and appreciated by the 
modern tourist and the modem Britisher. It is indeed a ritual, 
an impressive relic of the Roman Frontier system which is re* 
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called and kept' evergreen in humahv^meraory. This ritual is 
being described here as I am sure it>^^|ll interest Indian readers 
both by. its utility and novelty. ■ 

In the first week of July,..1^49{ the Society of Antiqua- 
rians of New Castle-upon-Tyne and the Antiquarian and 
Archaeological Society of Cumberland and Westmorland orga- 
nised a centenary ‘Pilgrimage of Hadrian’s wall’. The cen- 
tenary is that of the first Antiquarian Pilgrimage along the 
wall organised in June, 1849, under J.G. Bruce, the celebrated 
author of a “Handbook to the Roman wall”. I was told that 
the centenary Pilgrimi.ge of 1949 was the 7(h of its kind and 
that since 1849 there were five such pilgrimages held in 1886, 
1896, 1904, 1920 and 1930 respectively. The present tour was 
participated by all lovers of Archaeology who walked along 
Hadrian’s Wall and this event was followed by a Congress of 
Roman Frontier Studies held at New Castle between July 11 
and 14, 1949. 

What is this ritual and what does the tour signify ? To 
answer this one must read the history of the Roman conquest 
of Britain and Roman Frontier system which followed the 
conquest. The Hadrian’s Wall is perhaps the most familiar 
British Archaeological monument after the Stonehenge, The 
character, extent and history of this wall are now briefly 
stated. Though the Great Roman Emperor Julius Caesar 
invaded Britain in in 55 B.C., it was left to Emperor Claudius 
to inaugurate the conquest of Britain in A.D. 43. It was this 
conquest which Claudius commenced that left permanent marks 
upon the face of Britain. The North was not affected for 
some years, and it was Julius Agricola, Governor of Britain 
from about 77 to 85, who conquered Northern England and 
Southern Scotland, building forts and roads, one of the latter 
being the Stanegate, which ran by Corbridge on the Tyne in 
Northumberland to Carlisle. The Scottish conquest was in- 
complete and uneasy, and when the Emperor Hadrian visited 
Britain in 122 A.D., he decided to build a permanent frontier 
barrier all the way across England from the Tyne to the 
Solway. This came to be called the Hadrian’s wall and was 
constructed by Aulus Platorious Nepos, who was legate of 
Britain from 122 to 126 A.D. 

In the reign of Antoninus Pius (138-161 A.D.) the 
Romans advanced into Scotland and another wall was built 
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between the Forth and the Clyde. In the feign of Commodus 
and after his murder in 192 A.D. troubles followed and the 
Northern Frontier was undefended with the result that much 
of the wall was destroyed as well as Roman works as far South 
as York and Chester (^Deva). One can notice this damage all 
along the Hadrian’s wall. Albinus was defeated in 197 A.D. 
by Septimius S^verus who bought off the Northern invaders. 
Severus repaired the wall, fought several campaigns against 
the Scots, though with doubtful success, and re-established the 
Hadrian’s wall as a firm boundary. Repair-work which he 
started on the wall continued to outposts in the North and such 
work went on till 233 A.D. Severus came to be hailed almost 
as the builder of the Hadrian’s Wall. The W’all of Hadrian 
thenceforward continued as a powerful bulwark — though there 
were some periods of trouble until 383, when Magnus Maximus 
led the army of Britain on to the Continent against Gratian, 
and the wall was either entirely evacuated or left with a mere 
token garrison to man it. The wall has no military history 
after 383 A.D. and order was kept in the district by the fron- 
tier tribes of the Lowlands. 

The Hadrian’s Wall was thus an important Military work 
for about 250 years. As one passes along the Wall one finds 
that it is not a mere wall but a group of parallel interconnect- 
ing defence-lines, the Wall itself being a defence-line, stretch- 
ing from Wallsend on the East to Bowness on the Solway 
Firth, 12 miles west of Carlisle (see Sketch 1). Wallsend is 
3 miles East of New Castle. The total length of the wall is 
73i miles. The defence lines display a fortification system 
which consists primarily of a stone wall, originally 15 ft. high, 
with a rampart walk on top protected by a parapet which 
brought the whole up to 20 ft. Its maximum thickness is 
about 9 ft. 6 in. In front, that is to the north, of it is a wide 
and deep V-shaped ditch, except in those places where the 
wall stands on the edge of a precipitous crag. The construc- 
tion of the Wall varies slightly in its different lengths, and 
west of the river Irthing, where the limestone ceases, it was 
originally built of turf, which was later replaced by stone. 

Three types of buildings are associated with the Wall at 
almost regular intervals. The first type which were the 
largest, were forts 3 to 7 miles apart which generally project- 
ed beyond the Wall. They held garrisons of 500 to 1,000 
cavalrymen or infantry. Secondly, at every Roman mile 
XVIII— 34 
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( = 1618 yards) there was a ‘‘ Block House” or “Mile Castle” 
holding about 40 men. These “ Block Houses” had no pro- 
jection on the north side but were similar to the forts of the 
first type in that they had gateways opening northwards. 
This proves that the Hadrian’s Wall was at once a defence- 
line as well as a base for offensives against the enemy. The 
third type of buildings associated with the *wall consists of 
turrets. Between each pair of block houses were two turrets 
about 540 yards apart. The turrets were obviously “ Watch 
Towers” used for signalling messages along the wall. Behind 
these works and connecting them ran a service road, now 
called the Military way. At varying distances, but normally 
about 60 or 80 yards to the south of the stone wall, came the 
earthwork which has been called the Vallum. In its original 
state it was some 120 ft. across, and its central strand, is a 
ditch, 20 ft. wide and 10 ft. deep, with a flat area eight feet 
across at the bottom. Thirty feet away on each side of the 
ditch, and parallel with it, is a mound 20 ft. wide— -so that the 
Vallum consists of five strands which, from north to south, 
are mound, level, ditch, level, and mound. It was intended to 
be, a non-military boundary policed by military patrols, a de- 
marcation as opposed to a defence. It is the southern bound- 
ary of the military zone. South of the Vallum, again, runs 
Stanegate, connected by supply roads to the forts of the wall. 
Thus the Hadrian’s wall started and ended at sea level and 
rose in its central sector at Winshields to 1,230 ft. Its course 
can still be traced and in the higher and wilder areas it stands 
forth to-day as William Camden described it in the 16th Cen- 
tury, “ Verily 1 have seen the tract of it over the high pitches 
and steepe descents of hilles, wonderfully rising and falling.” 
The Wall is not now as it was in Roman times. In parts it 
is only visible to the eye of archaeological faith. Little of it 
remains at Wallsend — where the site of Sepeduuum, the most 
easterly of the W all forts, is occupied by a ship-building yard 
— or in Newcastle and its suburbs. 

Westwards of Newcastle, though subsidiary works, espe- 
cially the Vallum, are often visible, the Wall itself lies under 
the main Carlisle road until just east of the crossing of the 
North Tyne about four miles north of Hexham. A little to the 
west of this point the road diverges from the Wall, which then 
runs for some 12 miles through wild country, along the nor- 
thern edge of the steep whinstone escarpment known as the 
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Great Whin Sill. This is where the Wall is most complete and 
most impressive. 

Even here, however, the Wall is to-day less than half its 
original height, seldom rising above 6ft.; yet its line with 
“mile-castle” and ‘‘turrets” and the fort of Borcovicium (which 
now belongs to the National Trust), is plain to see. After 
crossing the Irthing near Gilsland both the original turf wall 
and the stone wall which replaced it are visible for some two 
miles. Beyond that the Wall passes through the densely 
populated parts of Cumberland, and again becomes a subject 
for archaeological investigation. 

The British Ministry of works have now charge of the 
“Roman Wall and Vallum Preservation Scheme”, begun in 
1938 and confirmed in 1943. This scheme takes in the central 
sector from near Chesters on the North Tyne almost to Car- 
voran foot, a little to the east of Gilsland, and the land imme- 
diately adjoining. Moreover, the whole of the Wall and its 
subsidiary works are scheduled as “ ancient monuments”, and 
a number of particular sites are under the charge of the 
Ancient Monuments Divi.sion of the Ministry of Works. 
These include several mile-castles, turrets, and stretches of 
wall ; the Roman town of Corstorpitum, near Corbridge, which 
acted as supply base for much of the eastern half of the Wall; 
and the fort of Vindolanda, on the Stanegate 10 miles west of 
Hexham, which was not one of the actual Wall forts, but a 
supporting fort which may have been a kind of divisional 
headquarters. 

A serious threat to the Wall was noticed in recent years by 
large scale quarrying. To most Archaeologists in India this 
is a familiar sight by the side of Indian monuments. It was ex- 
plained to me in Newcastle that some 20 years ago quarrying 
became active and that during the second World-War, when a 
sudden immediate need for whinstone arose, which could not 
easily be obtained elsewhere, several hundred yards of the 
Wall were allowed to suffer destruction. Thanks to prompt 
Government action, this danger no longer exists. I was 
amused to hear that one of the charges that the Ancient Monu- 
ments Branch of the British Ministry of Works had to answer 
was that in their zeal to preserve the Hadrian’s Wall, they 
were robbing willing workers of their employment by not 
permitting the stones to be removed for other constructions. 
1 may mention in passing that the quarriers of stone near the 
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care temples of Vijayawada (Madras Province), hold out a 
similar charge against the Department of Archaeology, though 
it is well known that stone quarrying near Vijayawada has 
damaged some cave monuments the SivaTandava Cave 
near Mogul-Rajapuram). 

To most of the Archaeologists and pilgrims that joined 
the tour of Hadrian’s Wall in July 1949, it was an intellectual 
and emotional treat, an experience of contemplating "the 
greatest and most impressive relic of the Roman Frontier 
System of Britain". India has a rich heritage ; her monuments 
are varied and many. And many more are the votaries and 
devotees of her art treasure-houses. Shall we have such tours 
to our monuments regularly ? — is my pious hope. 



KING HARIRAJA OF BUNDELKHAND 

BY 

Dr. Dines Chandra Sircar, Ootacamund. 

The village of Ichchhawar (popularly called Nichchhawar) 
in the Banda District of the Uttar Pradesh is believed to mark 
the site of an ancient town in Bundelkhand. In I. A. S. B., 
Vol. LXIV, 1895, part i, pp. 159 ff., V. A. Smith and W. 
Hoey published an account of three early brass (or ashla- 
dhdtu) statuettes of the Buddha, which had been found in the 
ruins of Dhanesar Kher& to the west of the above village and 
were purchased by Hoey. The ruins of Dhanesar Khera no 
doubt point to the existence of a great Buddhist establishment 
in that locality in the fourth and fifth centuries A. D. Two of 
the three images referred to were found to bear small inscrip- 
tions on the pedestal. Both the inscriptions were read and 
interpreted by Smith and Hoey. One of the inscriptions says 
that the image, on which it is engraved, was the deyadharma 
(meritorious gift) of an upasika (a female lay follower of 
Buddhism) whose name was read as Vcdika. The eye-copy 
(Plate IX), published along with the paper by Smith and 
Hoey, is, however, not satisfactory enough to verify the read- 
ing of the upSstku’s name. The other inscription, which is 
more interesting, can fortunately be clearly read from the eye- 
copy {loc. cit). The inscription can be assigned to a date 
about the beginning of the fifth century A. D. on palaeographic 
grounds. It says that the image in question was the meri- 
torious gift of Mahadevi, the queen of Hariraja who was bom 
in the Gupta family. The name of Hariraja was, however, 
wrongly read as Harid&sa by Smith and Hoey. 

The text of the inscription in two lines runs as follows: 

1. Deya-dharmmo-ya[ih*] Gupta-vahs-o(varhs-o)ditasri- 
Harirajasya ra(ra)jni(jnya) Mahadevya [h] (||*) 
yad-attra punya [m*] tad-bbavatu 

2. sa [rvva]-sa[tvana][ih*] mata(ta)-pitri-pu[rvva 
tigama( me)na anuttara-pada-jnana(na) vaptaye ( || * ) 

Translation: •* This {ie, the image of the Buddha on which 
the record is incised) is the meritorious gift of Mahadevi who 
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is the queen of the illustrious Hariraja, born in the Gupta 
family; whatever religious merit there is in it, let it be for 
the attainment of the supreme position and knowledge of all 
sentient beings headed by the parents (of the queen)’*. 

Little is known about this HarirSja, who was no doubt a 
ruler probably of the Banda area, from any other source. He 
seems to have claimed descent from the imperial Guptas of 
Magadha — whose dominions included Bundelkhand since the 
conquest of Central India by Samudragupta about the middle 
of the fourth century. We know that, from the time of the 
assumption of imperial dignity by Chandragupta I (about 320 
A. D.), his descendants assumed names ending with the word 
gupta. Thus, if Hariraja was a scion of the Gupta dynasty, 
his name is expected to have been Harigupta. But we also 
know that the second name of Chandragupta II is given as 
both Devagupta and Devaraja (Select Inscriptions, pp. 273- 
420). The name Hariffl/o therefore does not go against the 
ruler being a scion of the imperial Gupta house, although he 
may also have claimed descent from the Guptas through his 
mother. The Guptas were staunch Brahmanists. Hariraja’s 
wife was no doubt a Buddhist; but the king himself may have 
been a follower of the Brahmanical faith. We have numerous 
other instances of a marriage between the followers of 
Buddhism and Brahmanism. 

Hariraja of the Ichchhawar inscription apparently ruled 
over the Banda region in Bundelkhand as a viceroy of the 
Gupta emperor of Pataliputra. The overlord of Hariraja may 
have been either Chandragupta II Vikramaditya (A.D. 376- 
414) or the latter's son Kumaragupta I Mahendraditya (A.D. 
414-55). It appears that his headquarters lay at the ancient 
city, the modern representative of which is the village of 
Ichchhawar, findspot of the inscription under notice. 

The Nachne-ki-talai and Ganj inscriptions (Bhandarkar, 
Cist, Nos. 1709-10) show that Bundelkhand formed a part of 
the Vakataka empire and was under the rule of Vyaghraraja, 
feudatory or viceroy of Prithivisena I. The Vakataka 
monarch Prithvisena I, was a contemporary of Samudra- 
gupta and Chandragupta II, as his son Rudrasena II is known 
to have married Prabhavati,' daughter of Chandragupta II. 
The find of the Eran (Saugor District, Madhya Pradesh) 
stone pillar inscription (ibid.. No. 1539) of Samudragupta as 
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well as the details of the conquests of this Gupta monarch in 
Central India as known from his Allahabad pillar inscription 
(ibid., No. 1538) suggest that Vakataka rule in Bundelkhand 
was overthrown by Samudragupta himself. It is thus possible 
to think Samudragupta extirpated the house of Vyaghraraja, 
subordinate to the Vakajakas, and established a member of 
bis own family in Bundelkhand and that Hariraja of the 
Ichchhawar inscription was a scion of this viceregal Gupta 
house of Bundelkhand. 



PANKTIPURA 

BY 

Dr. G. S. Gai, Dharmr. 

Dr. H. D. Sankalia has edited an interesting copper-plate 
inscription of the king Ravivarman of the imperial dynasty 
of the Kadambas.J The grant, which is dated in the 12th 
year of the king’s reign, is stated to have been issued from 
Vijaya-Pankiipura. About this place-name the editor of the 
above article remarks J “ Most noteworthy is the name of the 
place whence the grant is issued. It is called Vijajapafikti- 
pura. If this were to be identified with Vaijayanti or 
Banavasi of the earlier or contemporary inscriptions it would 
be an unheard of and totally new name of that place. Could 
it be anotbername of Vijayapura, which occurs only once in 
an inscription from Amaravati? As far as Kadamba inscrip- 
tions are concerned, Vaijayanti is mentioned 9 times, usually 
as Vijaya-Vaijayanti and thrice in the records of Ravivarma 
himself. So probably Vijaya-pahktipura might be another 
form of Vaijyanti.’’2 

It may be pointed out that as in the case of Vijaya- 
Vaijayanti, so also in Vijoya-Panktipura, the word Vijaya 
qualifies the following word which gives the place-name and 
means victorious PahkUPura. This is the most common style 
to be found in the copper-plate grants and the locative case in 
Vijaya-Panktipure corresponds with th#it in Vijaya-Vaija- 
yaniySm. This locative may give the sense of the ablative 
case and the expression means ‘from the victorious Vaijayanti 
or from the victorious Panktipura, etc.’, since many instances 
are found with the fifth case suffix, (c/. also the expression 
Vijaya-skandhavdrdt met with in several records). 

As regards the identification of the place Panktipura, it 
may be said that this name appears in the form of Pdntipura, 
or PMthi'pura in later records^ and Panthipura has been 
identified with the area including and roundabout modern 


1. New. Jnd. Ant., Vol. IV. pp. 178-81. 

2. m., p. 180. 

3. Ind. Ant., Vol. X, p. 251. 
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Hangal in Dharwar District, which was known to be the 
capital of the branch of the Kadambas of Hangal. In this 
connection, it is important to note that a copper-plate grant of 
the early Kadamba king Krishna varman II, (discovered at 
Akki-Alur, a village near Hangal) registers the gift of the 
village Kirukuppudur situated in the Vishaya, which has 
been read as P&nHpura, by Sri R. S. Paiichamukhi, the 
editor of the plates.^ An examination of the printed Facsimile 
as well as of the original plates would show that the name of 
this Vishaya has to be read as Pamktipura and not as Panti- 
pura, the consonant cluster being kt instead of while 
there is an anusvara above pa. This Pahkupura is evidently 
the same as Pahktipura of the grant of Ravivarman which, as 
stated above, has to be identified with the area comprising 
modern Hangal in Dharwar District and not with the Vai- 
jayantl (modern Banavasi), the erstwhile capital of the main 
branch of the early Kadambas. 


4. Digest of An. Rep. on Kan. Res. in Bombay Province, 
1940-41, p. 5 and text. 

5. 1 am indebted to Sri Panchamukhi for having showed 
me tne original plates which enabled me to confirm my reading. 
For the difference between nt and kt, see the words s&manta, sSn- 
t&ya in lines 6 and 8, and the words sayukto, uktanca in line 13 of 
the text of the same inscription. 

I am also obliged to Dr. Sankalia who gave me an oflfprint 
of his paper which stimulated my interest in the subject discussed 
above. 

XVIII -^15 



EARLY REFERENCE TO SALIVAHANA AND 
THE SAKA ERA 
by 

Dr. C. S, Gai, Dharwar 

In my article on Salivdhana and the Saka Era published in 
Vol. XVII, pp. 92-3 of this Journal, I have pointed out that 
the earliest instance of the use of the name Sdlivakana in con- 
nection with the ^aka era is furnished by the Tasgaon plates 
of the Dcogiri Yadava king Krsna, dated in .?o^o 1172 or 
1251 A.C., as against the date Saka 1276 or 1354 A.C. of the 
Harihar copper-plate grant of Bukkaraya I referred to by 
Fleet and Prof. Mirashi. During my recent studies, however, I 
have come across a still earlier instance of this use which is 
furnished not hy an epigraphical record but by a literary 
work. This work is called Udhhatakd,vyam written by the 
poet Somaraja in Kannada language.^ It is surmised that this 
poet hails from some part of western India. His work relates 
to the description of the hero Udbhatadeva edias Kumarapala 
Ghurjara who is sought to be identified with the Gujarat Cha- 
lukya king Kumarapala who was the successor of Jayasirirha 
Siddharaja and who is known to have ruled from 1144-1174 
A. In this Udhhatakdr'yohi the poet informs us that he 
composed his work when 1 144 years of Ihc era known as Sdli- 
vdhaua Saka had elapsed. So we get here the name Sdli- 
vdhana connected with the Saka era and the English equivalent 
of the date would he 1222 A. C., i.c. about 30 years earlier 
than the dale of Tasgaon plates (1251 A. C.) referred to 
above. Udbhalakdvyani oi Somaraja which is assigned 

to the year 1222 A. C. affords the earlie.'^t instance of the use 
of Sdlivdhana coupled with Saka era in a date known so far. 
It must, however, be noted that while the earliest instance is 
furnished by (his literary work, the Tasgaon plates supply the 
earliest epigraphical reference.'"* 

1. Edited by R. Shama Sastry, Mysore, 1921. 

2. The Glory that was Gurjaradesa, part III, p. 183- 

3. It may be interesting to note that while the Tasgaon pla» 
tes give the name of Sdlivdhana and the Saka era in the very first 
verse of the record, the Udhkatakdvyam of Somaraja uses this name 
in the very last verse of the work. And both the verses referred 
to are in SdrdUlavikridila metre. 




THE THREE RECENSIONS OF THE VALMIKI 
RAMAYANA 

Addenda and Corrigenda 
by 

C. Bulcke, S. J., Ranchi 

In my article of the above title in J.O.R,, Madra.s 
'CVII. i. pp. 1—32, the following additions and corrections may 
be noted : 

Bala Kanda. C. Other Differences. Add— 

1. The Bengali recension (Cf. sarga 10), as well as 
the North-Western recension (Cf. sarga 9), clearly state that 
Dakratha gave his own daughter Santfi to childless Lomapada. 
The Southern recension describes Romapada as related by 
sabhy^a imdsambandhaka with Dasaratha (Cf. sarga 11, verse 
17) ; the word sambandhaka may possibly be an allusion to 
Dasaratha’s gift. But if we have to judge from the Southern 
recension, only Santa has to be considered the daughter of 
Romapada, because the word sambandhaka can mean friend 
and does not necessarily mean relation. Elsewhere in the 
Southern recension Santa is mentioned as the daughter of 
Romapada (Cf. sarga 9, verse 16). 

2. The Northern recensions consider Bharata to be junior 
to Laksmana (Cf. B. I, 19, 10) whereas the Southern recen- 
sion holds that Laksmana is junior to Bharata. There is, 
however, one passage in the Southern recension which seems 
to imply that Bharata was junior to Laksmana; viz. where 
Bharata greets Rama and Laksmana after the defeat of 
Ravana (Cf. VI, 12,41). 

No 68. (End) Delete! “that his name was formerly 
Turaburu and”. 

No 103. Add : In the Southern recension Hanuman meets 
Mainaka, Surasa and Siihhika. In the Nothern recensions 
the sequence is Surasa, Mainaka and Siiiibika. 



THE KUPPUSWAMI SASTRI RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

I 

Sixth Foundation Day 

The Sixth Foundation Day of the Kuppuswami Sastri 
Research Institute was celebrated in the grounds of the Madras 
Sanskrit College, Mylapore, on Saturday, 19th August 1950, 
with the Hon’ble Mr. Justice M. Patanjali Sastri, Judge, 
Supreme Court, in the chair. 

After Prayer, Dr. V. Raghavan read messages received 
for the success of the function from the Vishveshwaranand 
Vedic Research Institute, E. Punjab; Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, Bombay; Ecole Francaised’ Extreme-Orient, Hanoi, 
Indo-China; Sri Venkatesvara Oriental Institute, Tirupati; 
Sri P. Tirugnanasambandham, Principal, Rajah’s College of 
Sanskrit and Tamil Studies, Tiruvadi; Sri M. Lakshmi- 
narasimhayya. Professor of Sanskrit, Mysore University; 
Mr. Khwaja Muhammad Ahmad, Director of Archaeology, 
Hyderabad; Dr, B. Ch. Chhabra, Government Epigraphist, 
Ooty; and Dr. D, C. Sircar and Sri M. Venkataramayya of the 
Epigraphy Department. 

Report of Work Sri K. Balasubrahmanya Iyer pre- 
sented the report of the working of the Institute for the year 
1949-50. The full report will be published separately in the 
Triennial Report of the Institute. 

Publication; — The Kuppuswami Sastri Memorial 
Volume , — Sri K. Balasubrahmanya Iyer announced that on the 
occasion of the Sixth Foundation Day they were publishing 
the Kuppuswami Sastri Memorial Volume. 

Foundation Day Address : — Prof, D. S. Sarma then 
delivered the Foundation Day Address and spoke on Literary 
Criticism in Sanskrit and English. In his Address, Prof. Sarma, 
one of the intimate friends of Kuppuswami Sastri, said: 

“Whatever may be my subject, speaking on the Foundation 
Day of the Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute, I cannot 
but refer at the outset to the personality and the work of the 
great scholar, after whom this institution is named — especially, 
as I think I have some adhik&ra for doing so. I had the 
honour of being an intimate personal friend as well as a 
colleague of the Professor in the Presidency College for about 
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twenty years. And so in referring to Mahamahopadhyaya 
Kuppuswami Sastri it will be difficult for me to avoid striking 
a personal note. And I hope I shall be excused if sometimes I 
seem to be somewhat transgressing my limits. 

“The Professor was, of course, an encyclopaedic scholar, 
whose name was wellknown in all academic circles through- 
out India and even abroad. Therefore the friendship 
between him and me was something of the nature of 
an intimacy between a giant and a pigmy. Nevertheless, 
the pigmy could take liberties with the giant, which the 
giant’s equals or followers could never dream of doing. Even 
some of his old students — themselves scholars deserving 
the title of Mahamahopadhyaya — used to be astonished and, 
at times, considerably embarrassed at the familiarity with 
which I spoke to the Professor, and the smiling indulgence 
which he always showed to me. 1 used to chafe him 
frequently for overworking himself after nightfall. For, while 
the Presidency College, where we worked, closed normally at 
4 P.M., he used to hold his classes till six, and then meet and 
discuss matters with his research scholars till eight and then 
begin to do his office work and go home only at about 9 p.m. 
I used to tell him that he might profitably follow the example 
of some lesser men and take a walk along the beach regularly 
in the evenings and improve his health, instead of ruining 
his constitution by working till nine in the night and going to 
bed only after twelve. He would laugh and promise to follow 
my advice from the next day, but never kept his promise. 
The result is a great national loss. 

“The Professor did not live very long after his retire- 
ment from the Annamalai University. He was only sixty- 
two when he passed away. If he had conserved his health and 
strength, he could easily have lived another ten or fifteen 
years, and, being freed from the routine work of teaching 
classes, could very well have left some enduring 
monuments of his great erudition. But, as it 
is, he did not live even to finish his edition of Dhvanyalcka. 
It is only rarely that a country throws up scholars of Prof. 
Kuppuswami Sastriar’s magnitude and versatility, for he was 
not only well versed in the four traditional Sastras of Nyaya, 
Vyakarana, Mimamsa and Vedanta, but also had a profound 
knowledge of literature and literary criticism. Again, he not 
only possessed the massive learning of our Pandits, but was 
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also well acquainted with the critical methods of modern 
Western scholars. No wonder, therefore, that with his equip- 
ment he gave a mighty impetus to Sanskrit studies in our 
University, and has left behind him a band of scholars, who 
are trained in his methods and who are imbued with his ideals. 

“And yet, we sadly miss his presence today, when so many 
mi.sguided attempts are being made in this part of the country 
to belittle the importance of Sanskrit and put obstacles in the 
way of the younger generation acquiring a knowledge of its 
treasures. Had he been living now, he would have pleaded 
with the Government, with all the weight of his authority, to 
restore Sanskrit to its former place in the curriculam of our 
schools and would have accepted no compromise on the 
question. And, besides his massive learning, he had other 
qualifications for being a successful agitator in a good cause. 
He was an effective speaker in English as well as Sanskrit and 
was also well versed in party tactics, as is amply borne out by 
hi.s campaigns in the Senate of the Madras University. And, 
above all, he had, to a remarkable degree, the quality of fear- 
lessness. To him we may truly apply the words of Mahatma 
Gandhi, — “1 fear no one on earth, I fear only God.” It may 
be observed that his extraordinary coura,<;e and fearlessness 
were rooted in an important quality which formed the very 
basis of his character, namely, his spirit of renunciation. He 
once told me, while we two were sitting in the sands of the 
beach, that our ancients had bequeathed to us a priceless trea- 
sure, and that was the spirit of Sannyasa, and he added that 
for our utilizing that bequest we need not shave our heatik and 
put on kasiiya. We could go about doing our humble duties 
as we are, but secretly clad in the celestial armour of renuncia- 
tion and with our hearts free from fear. As I listened to him 
that night, I saw how the spirit of his Sannyasin gurus had 
gone into the very marrow of his bones along with Sanskrit 
learning. In this connection we may remember how all the 
honours that came to him in life, namely, his official position, 
his rank, his titles and his worldly prosperity, all came to him 
unsought, as a just reward for his merit. He propitiated no 
gods — white or brown. He propitiated only the great Goddess 
of Learning. In fact, his whole life was one long, unbroken 
act of worship at the shrine of Sarasvati. 

“I said he feared no one on earth. But he had one fear 
always haunting his mind as a scholar, and that was the fear 
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of making any kind of inaccurate statement. Hence, though 
he had his vast knowledge at his fingers’ ends, he would make 
himself doubly, even trebly, sure before he made a statement 
on any subject, and he would not mind the time spent on such 
careful verifications. As an illustration, I may here refer, at 
the risk of appearing too personal, to his revision of my trans- 
lation of the Bhagavad Gila. In 1927, after finishing my 
translation and making my ms. ready for the press, I casually 
mentioned it to my learned friend and asked him whether he 
could find time to go t rough it and suggest any improvements. 
To my surprise, he readily consented and took out all the 
commentaries on the Giiti in the Sanskrit Honours Library and 
asked me to meet liini with my ms. every evening after seven 
in his room in the College. I was rather alarmed at the pro- 
cedure he suggested. But there was no help for it. 1 had 
put my head into the lion’s den and had to take the consequences. 
So I had to discuss with him, night after night, my rendering 
of all the 700 verses in tlie Gila — he always striving for 
accuracy, and I for elegance and idiomatic English. 1 thought at 
first that the revision could be completed in three months at the 
most and that I could publish my translation before the end 
of the year. Actually, it took three years, and 1 could publish 
it with his approval only towards the end of 1930. The 
Professor rendered me similar help in connection with another 
book of mine — Primer of Hinduism. I may say he tested 
almost every sentence in that book and saw that 1 did not 
swerve even by a hair’s breadth from what he considered the 
correct doctrine. P>ut for him, my Primer would have been 
much less orthodox and therefore much less acceptable to the 
Hindu public. These books of mine w'ere not really worth 
his attention. They need not have consumed so much of his 
precious time. Hut he had taken me under his wings and 
could not brook the idea of any friend of his making any 
inaccurate .statements, if he could help it. 

“Apart from these books of mine, he was greatly interested 
in two of the subjects which I was then teaching in the English 
Honours classes, namely, Indo-Germanic Philology and English 
literary criticism. For he was anxious not only to be well 
acquainted with the critical methods of modern European 
scholars, but also to justify fully his official designation as 
Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology. For this 
purpose, he made a thorough study of Brugman’s monumental 
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work on Indo-Germanic philology, and, with his extensive 
knowledge of Sanskrit grammar, he was in a more advantage- 
ous i>osition, so far as the Idg. parent language was concerned, 
than Prof. Mark Hunter, the Head of the English Department, 
whose enthusiasm in those days gave a powerful stimulus to 
linguistic studies in our University, It is well known that 
the very science of Comparative Philology owes its origin 
to the discovery of Sanskrit by European scholars. 
Professor Kuppuswami Sastriar made himself so proficient 
in Idg. Philology with special reference to Sanskrit that, 
when any of our English Honours students took that subject, 
as an alternative to ‘Special Period’ in English Literature, we 
used to send them to him for instruction.” 

The further portion of Prof. Sarma’s Address, which 
formed his valuable paper on Literary Criticism in Sanskrit 
and English, and which, at the request of Dr. A. Sankaran, 
Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, Presidency 
College, Madras, was re-delivercd at the Presidency College^ 
has been published in separate book form by the Institute. 

Vidvan Purusbottama Naidu, Junior Lecturer in Tamil, 
University of Madras, then spoke in Tamil on the religious 
and literary importance of Divya Prabandham, the sacred 
Vaisbnava hymns, which he showed were a Tamil replica of 
the Upanishads. 

President's Speech 

Mr. Patanjali Sastri said that though his acquaintance 
with the late Mahamahopadhyaya Kuppuswami Sastriar was 
not intimate, he knew of his scholarship. It was the opinion of 
Sri Kuppuswami Sastriar that the learning of the traditional 
pandit was defective, however profound it might be in any 
particular subject. His idea was that Sanskrit learning must 
be comprehensive and the pandit should attain mastery over 
all the branches of Sanskrit learning, and to that end he devised 
the new courses to include practically all the subjects of Sans- 
krit learning. He also introduced methods of criticism of the 
Western Indologists. That was how to-day we had the curri- 
culum of the Siromani course in the Madras University. Sri 
Kuppuswami Sastriar reorganised the honours degree course 
and the Oriental Title course and succeeded in persuading the 
University of Madras to make the study of Sanskrit compul- 
sory in the college classes, though it was altered later. If to- 
day Sri Kuppuswami Sastriar had been alive, with his zeal and 
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zest for Sanskrit learning, he would certainly have persuaded 
the educational authorities to make the study of Sanskrit 
compulsory even in the high school and college classes. It was 
an erroneous action, Mr. Patanjali Sastri said, that while 
English, a foreign language, was made compulsory in our 
schools, Sanskrit in which was embedded the whole of our 
cultural heritage should be accorded the status of an ‘‘optionar' 
language. It was wrong to think, he said, that Sanskrit was 
the language of any particular community. In Northern India, 
Sanskrit learning was held in very high esteem and Kayasthas 
and other castes had also attained proficiency in it. In Madras 
State itself, people on the West Coast had attained a high 
degree of literacy in it. As a Kayastha put it, Sanskrit and 
prestige went hand in hand in this country. He, therefore, 
urged that Sanskrit should be accorded a higher status in the 
educational curriculum as it was the greatest cementing force 
in the country. For this one reason at least, it should be made 
a compulsory subject of study, 

Mr. Patanjali Sastri continuing said that he shared the 
regret expressed in the Memorial Volume that Sri Kuppuswami 
Sastriar had not produced learned original works. Book- 
making was an art and somehow, Mr. Patanjali Sastri said, 
that we in the South seemed to be lacking in it, not merely in 
the sphere of Sanskrit but also in the sphere of law. 
While the standard of learning in Madras was high, he 
sSaid, production of literary works here was meagre. 
The reason for Sri Kuppuswami Sastriar not producing 
many hooks was his devotion to teaching-work. A born 
aedrya, he deserved the title of “Mahamahopadhyaya'', for 
even those who studied under him had today each more 
than a hundred other disciples. Compared to other institutes 
in North India, the Kuppuswami Sastri Institute, Mr. 
Patanjali Sastri said, was in its infancy, but he found 
from the Report that it had, even so, accomplished much. 
The view had been expressed that its work was hampered for 
w'ant of funds. He would endorse the appeal of the Secretary 
for funds in this connection and hoped for a generous 
response. 

Regarding the work of the Institute, Mr. Patanjali 
Sastri said that in its publications so far, attention had not 
been devoted to Vedic literature, as much as to classical works, 
the humanities, the Kavyos and the Ndfakas. Vedic literature, 
XVIFI--26 
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which had been a sealed book even to most Sanskrit students, 
had not been adequately dealt with. In fact, that was the field 
of research which was vast and where workers had so far been 
few. H e wished that some scholars belonging to this Institute 
would turn their attention more and more to the systematic 
study of the Vedas. It was also necessary to do work on the 
Puranas and Vedangas. The field was vast and it called for 
workers witli zeal and enthusiasm. What had so far been 
done in the field was readily attributable to Western savants. 
“ We Indian scholars, ” Mr. Patanjali Sastri said, “were in a 
much more advantageous position to deal with the Vedas than 
foreign scholars, and .so this work must be undertaken by us.” 

Mr. K. Halasubrahmania Aiyar proposed a vote of thanks. 

General Body Meeting 

Earlier in the evening the annual General Body Meeting 
of the Institute was held in the premises of the Institute, Sri 
Chandrasekharendra Sarasvati Mandapam. 

Sri K. S. Ramaswami Sastri presided. Sri K. Bala- 
subrahmanya Iyer presented the Annual Report and audited 
Statement of Accounts for 1949-50. On the motion of the 
chair, seconded by Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, the Report 
and Accounts and the Budget for the year 1950-51 were 
adopted. 

It was resolved that the existing office-bearers be 
re-elected ai d that Sri T. K. Rajagoj ala Iyer, Retd. Accoun- 
tant-General and Life Member of the Institute, be elected to 
the Governing Body. 

Sri V. Swaminathan, b.a., g.d.a., was re-elected Hony. 
Auditor for the coming year. 

II 

Lecture by Dr. S. L. Hora 

On 25th September 1950, Dr. Sunder Lala Hora, Director 
of the Zoological Survey of India, delivered under the Insti- 
tute’s auspices in the Ranade Hall, Mylapore, a very interesting 
lecture on “Science in Ancient Indian Literature.” Prof. 
K. A. Nilakanta Sastri was in the chair. 

At the outset, a condolence resolution touching the demise 
of Prof. M. Hiriyanna of Alysore was mo\ed from the chair. 

Dr. Hora spoke about his findings in the field of Zoologi- 
cal knowledge of Ancient Indians, as borne out by some of 
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the observations in Asoka’s edicts, his paper on which subject 
was published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Calcutta, XVI. i. 1950, pp. 43-56; he dealt with also his latest 
findings from a study of the Matsyavinoda section of King 
Somesvara’s Abhilasitarthacintamani, his paper on which had 
been submitted to the same Journal. He touched upon also 
the information available in Cola inscriptions, particularly on 
the management of local tank fisheries, and commended to the 
popular Government of the day the practice of ancient kings 
like the Colas, who realised the value of a network of tanks 
and small irrigation schemes. 

Sri N. Raghunatha Iyer thanked Dr. Hora for his illumi- 
nating address. 

Ill 

Prof. M. Hiriyanna Condolence Meeting 

Jointly with the Madras Samskrita Academy, the Insti- 
tute held a special meeting on 18th October 1950 to express 
condolence on the dcmi.se of Prof. M. Hiriyanna of Mysore* 
who was chairman of the Research Committee of the Institute. 
Prof. P. N. Srir ivasachariar presided. 

Dr. V. Raghavan read a message from Dr. T, M. P. 
Mahadevan in which he stated that to Prof. Hiriyanna, “Phi- 
losophy avas not only a view of life but also a way of life.” 

The Chairman said that Prof. Hiriyanna was a profound 
scholar in Sanskrit, Kannada and English. Though apparently 
conservative, he had a modern outlook. He was free from 
prejudices and kept an open mind always. He belonged to the 
rare type of introspective men. His profound scholarship 
was equalled only by liis humility and reasonableness. He 
was a wise man and a true philosopher. He might be des- 
cribed as a “great spectator of life,” and one who, while with- 
drawing from public life, was yet vitally interested in it. 
The speaker stressed the excellence of Prof. Hiriyanna’s 
works and said that in him they found the rare combination 
of Viveka, Vinaya and love of idealism. 

Prof. D. S. Sarma said the late Prof. Hiriyanna was an 
embodiment of the description found in the Gita “ Vidy&- 
vinayasampanna ” — profound learning combined with utter 
humility. A very noteworthy feature of his life was the 
complete integration of his life and teachings. He accepted 
the religious tradition he had inherited and tried to re-live in 
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accordance with the spirit of that tradition. Prof. Sarma 
hoped that Prof. Hiriyanna's latest work, “ Indian Philosophy 
of Values," would be soon published, after Dr. S. Radha- 
krishnan had gone through the manuscript as desired by the 
late Professor. Besides his translations of the Upanisads 
etc. and his original works, he had written beautiful reviews 
of books for “The Hindu”. Prof. Sarma expressed the hope 
that the Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute would take 
steps to collect and publish all his papers and reviews. 

Dr. A. Sankaran said that Prof. Hiriyanna was correct 
and concise in his writings. 

Pandit H. Sesha Iyengar who knew the Professor from 
his early days narrated a few anecdotes to stress the late 
Professor’s affection towards his students and his readiness to 
help the poor by paying even the school-fees of some of them. 
One of the notable features of his scholarly life was that he 
went to the Acaryas of the respective schools of philosophy to 
master their systems. 

Mr. K. Balasubrahmania Aiyar said that the Madras 
Samskrita Academy and the Kuppuswami Sastri Research 
Institute were greatly indebted to Prof. Hiriyanna. He had 
bequeathed his library to the Institute and his grandson, Mr. 
Anantaswami Rao, would be shortly handing over the volumes 
to them. Prof. K\ippuswami Sastri and Prof. Hiriyanna 
had rendered great service to the Sanskrit world. Mr. 
Balasubrahmania Aiyar referred to the humility of Prof. 
Hiriyanna and said that he would not personally come and 
accept the title “Samskrita Seva Dhurlna" which the Samskrita 
Academy conferred on him, and so the title had to be even- 
tually conferred on him in absetnia. 

The gathering stood in silence and passed a resolution 
placing on record the deep sense of sorrow and loss sustained 
by the Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute and the Madras 
Samskrita Academy, and the world of Indology in general, in 
the demise of Prof. Hiriyanna, “one of the foremost scholars 
in Sanskrit and Indian Philosophy”, and conveying the heartfelt 
sympathies of the gathering to the members of the bereaved 
family. 

Prof. Srinivasachari endorsed the appeal of Prof. D. S. 
Sarma for the collection and publication of the papers and 
reviews written by Prof. Hiriyanna. 
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IV 

Lecture by Dr. H, I. Poleman 

On 28th October 1950, Dr, Horace Isaac Poleman, 
Cultural Attache, American Embassy, New Delhi, spoke at the 
Institute on “Sanskrit Studies in America.” Sri N, Raghu- 
natha Ayyar, Assistant Editor, The Hindu, and Member, 
Governing Body of the Institute, was in the chair. 

In introducing Dr. Poleman to the audience, Dr. V. 
Raghavan, Secretary, said that the guest of the evening hailed 
from the country which gave to the world of Oriental 
Research such pioneers as Whitney, Bloomfield and Lanman. 
He referred to the place occupied in Indie studies by the 
Harvard Oriental Series, Columbia University Scries, the 
Journal of the American Oriental Society and other Research 
publications from America. Dr. Horace Isaac Poleman, he 
said, was a student of Prof, Norman Brown of Pennsylvania 
University; he took his Doctorate in Narayana’s Antyestipad- 
dhati, and it was interesting to note, he added, that Dr. Pole- 
man’s wife was now continuing her husband’s interest in the 
study of Hindu Sariiskaras; she was working at Delhi now 
on the same Narayana’s Prayogaraina. Dr. Poleman waS 
working in the Indian section of the Library of Congress, 
W’ashington, and recalling his association with him for over a 
decade, Dr, Raghavan referred to the continuous assistance 
that Dr. Poleman gave him in maintaining contact between the 
work going on in India and America in the field of bibliography, 
cataloguing of manuscripts, music, etc. Dr. Poleman published 
through Archives Orientalia in 1946 his review of Middle 
Eastern Studies in U. S. for 1939-46, but his most important 
production which Dr. Raghavan said was in constant use by him 
for his New Catalogus Catalogorum work, was A Census of 
Indie Manuscripts in the United States and Canada, (American 
Oriental Series l2), 1938, which described over 7,000 Mss. in 
Sanskrit and other Indian languages preserved in the different 
American libraries. This was the third visit of Dr. Poleman 
to India, his first visit being in 1939 when he popularised the 
microfilming of Mss., and the second being during the recent 
war when he collected Gramophone records in all the regional 
languages of India. Dr. Raghavan hoped that, as Cultural 
Attache to the American Embassy in India, Dr. Poleman would 
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promote the cause of Oriental Studies and the cultural collabo- 
ration between Indian and American scholars. 

Chairman’s Opening Remarks 

Welcoming Dr. Poleman and others, Mr. Raghunatha 
Aiyar said that he was particularly happy that Mr. T. R. 
Venkatarama Sastri, President of the Kuppuswami Sastri 
Research Institute, was present at the function. America, he 
said, found India rather in a different way from how Europe 
found them. Europe travelled towards Sanskrit through 
philology and latterly, through anthropology. But America, 
particularly American poets, seemed to have discovered Indian 
culture rather intuitively. Since Emerson and Eliot, there had 
been a sustained stream of sympathy for Indian culture. The 
scholars who had taken their cue from these poets could not 
possibly go wrong; at any rate, that was what they in this 
country felt. 

Dr. Poleman’s Lecture 

Dr. Poleman observed that the study of Sanskrit in the 
West was the result of European invasion and the discovery 
of that language. Most of the Sanskrit works in the West 
had resulted from the emphasis which Western scholars put on 
philology. America studied European philology and that natur- 
ally led them to the study of Sanskrit.* That study had pro- 
duced great scholars like Whitney, Bloomfield, Hopkins, Gray 
and Jackson. 

In his own generation. Dr. Poleman said, there were two 
serious students of Sanskrit in the United States. One was 
himself and the other was Dr. M. B. Emaneau. Dr. Emaneau 
on his return to America from his studies in India got a post 
in the University of California. He (Dr. Poleman) accepted 
a post in the Library of Congress. American interest in India, 
and Sanskrit particularly, was concentrated in small academic 
circles. These were eight in number, namely, the centre where 
John Hopkins worked and the Universities of Pennsylvania, 
Harvard, Yale, Prirceton, California, Chicago and Columbia. 

With the coming of the war. Dr. Poleman continued, the 
interest of American people was awakened in India. Conse- 
quently, besides the eight centres mentioned by him, 95 
Universities had now provided courses on India and South- 
East Asia. Those courses, for the most part, were in political 
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science, sociology and to a certain extent history, religion, 
modern languages, geography and anthropology, and there was 
little or no interest in the older classical period. 

Sanskrit in U. S. Universities 

Dr. Poleman said that he was sorry to state that the eight 
centres of learning mentioned by him had reached a point 
where their future was uncertain. In the first centre, Dumont 
had retired and John Hopkins was not likely to continue. This 
great centre might disappear. In the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, a steady continuation of Sanskrit studies was assured 
largely due to the foundation there of the South-East Asian 
Institute. In Harvard University, Walter Clarke had retired 
and Ingulls had taken his place. Harvard was important 
because it was the centre from which the Oriental Series was 
being published. At the Yale University, which had in its 
background Whitney and Hopkins, Edgerton was retiring and 
there was no one to take his place. But, they could be sure 
that Harvard and Yale would continue their Sanskrit studies 
because they had endowed Chairs. One or both of these 
Universities might go abroad to find suitable replacements for 
Clarke and Edgerton. At Princeton, Mr. Atkins had put in 
considerable work on Vedic literature. Emaneau had taken 
the place of Ryder in California. He could not say what the 
future of Chicago and Columbia centres would be, because 
both Jackson and Gray had retired. 

Proceeding, Dr. Poleman said that at a few Universities 
in the United States, Sanskrit studies had been added at ele- 
mentary level. What Americans hoped was that some of them 
who liked the Sanskrit language would in the end revive 
interest in it which was now mainly centred in the eight Uni- 
versities he had mentioned. Indo-European philology was 
no longer an impelling force in the study of Sanskrit. 
Linguisticians now were not interested in the study of ancient 
languages. Their interest was in the modern languages. In the 
University of Pennsylvania, courses were given in Gujarati, 
Bengali, Hindi, Urdu and most recently in some of the 
Dravidian languages and Sinhalese. This linguistic approach 
had not yet reached the literature of the languages. 

Dr. Poleman further observed that the strength of Indie 
studies in the museums of America had not increased in the 
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last decade or two. Boston Museum had made some progress 
under the guidance of the late Mr. Ananda Coomaraswami. 
Their main interest was in anthropology and social studies. 
In the very near future the museums would be adding to their 
collections, particularly in the field of anthropology. 

Proceeding, Dr. Poleman said that library interest in 
India and Sanskrit had not increased appreciably in America 
during the last decade, except at the Library of Congress and 
University of Penn.sylvania both of which were buying heavily 
modern literature of India. There were 16 other outstanding 
centres of collections. In addition to them, 45 libraries were 
beginning to build a general collection in Western languages 
on Indian civilisation. The great difficulty of libraries in the 
United States and their inability to collect books, lay in the 
lack of bibliographical aids. Most of the libraries found it 
impossible to discover what was published in India. If they 
discovered, there was no channel of approach to get at them. 
This was a matter of great concern, and while he was in India, 
he would work on the problem of channels of approaches to 
Indian books and of bibliographical assistance. 

American Research Centre in India 

The most recent development of interest in India in the 
widest sense on the part of Americans was the formation of the 
Joint Committee of South-East Asian Studies, of philologists, 
social scientists, linguisticians, etc. This Committee which 
was heavily subsidised had been formed to study the future 
course of work on India by scholars and the possible needs and 
directions of research. The first approach which they were 
going to put into effect, as soon as possible, was the establish- 
ment of a small centre in India for research studies, which 
would be called the American Research Institute. The place 
where it was to be established had not yet been determined. It 
would have a small beginning with great possibilities. In two 
or three years they hoped that the activities of this Institute 
would extend in the field of teaching with the co-operation of 
Indian scholars. 

The second endeavour of the Joint Committee, Dr. Pole- 
man said, would be to bring out exhaustive and adequate 
guides not only of the literature of India, but of secondary 
sources of history and other aspects of Indian culture, in- 
cluding modern and current periods. In this task, they would 
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need the active assistance of Indians. F/)r this bibliographical 
endeavour, plans had been drawn up and the necessary finan- 
cial support was also assured. This Joint Committee would 
also attempt new publications of American works in this field. 
In this connection, he said that Edgerton who had studied 
Mahayana Buddhistic literature had plans to bring out a 
grammar first, and then a le.\icon of ‘Buddhistic Sanskrit’. 
The Joint Committee of South-East Asian studies was also 
studying the future of instruction in America on India and 
South-East Asian area, and attempting to balance instruction 
in languages against instruction in other fields such as history, 
anthropology etc., and to determine which University was the 
best for the development of Indie studies. This Committee 
was publishing a bulletin and the speaker hoped to compile a 
list of names of people in India who would be interested in 
knowing what this Committee was doing. 

Coming back to the question of the future of Sanskrit 
studies in America, Dr. Poleman observed that at the present 
moment it might look dark because elder men were retiring. 
They had not trained younger men to any great extent because 
of the fact that there was no real opportunity for younger men 
to make a living when they received their Doctorate in Sans- 
krit. The interest developing in America on the linguistic line 
had to a great extent drawn students aw'ay from the study of 
the classical period to the study of the modern period. For 
the continued work in Sanskrit studies in America they must 
depend mostly on the work in Sanskrit literature which Indians 
themselves did. He expressed the hope that people here would 
continue to bring out splendid editions of Sanskrit materials 
and also give wise commentaries and translations of the 
materials. He added that one of the purposes of the Joint Com- 
mittee referred to by him would be to build up greater contacts 
between Americans and Indians; there was a programme for 
exchange of students, 200 from this area going to America and 
200 from .America coming to this area. Out of the 200, some 
would be students of Sanskrit. As a result of this, when more 
Americans came to India and studied Sanskrit, he hoped the 
future of Sanskrit studies in America would be assured. 

In the course of the concluding remarks Mr. Raghunatha 
Aiyar said that when the conditions of Sanskrit scholars in 
India itself were scandalous, the reasons given by Dr. Poleman 
why very little work was done in America were perfectly 

xvm— a? 
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intelligible to them. On the other hand, the fact that some 
Universities were still persevering in this work might be regard- 
ed as a cause for satisfaction. Dr. Poleman and his wife were 
interesting themselves in “Karma Kanda”, which they in India 
had practically deserted, and seemed to be bent upon reviving 
it. Let them hope that after Dr. Poleman and his wife had 
established the worthwhileness of it, they in India might find 
it possible to devote a little more attention to that subject. 

Referring to the difficulties mentioned by Dr. Poleman in 
getting books from India and also getting proper bibliogra- 
phies, Mr. Raghunatha Aiyar said that bibiographies were not 
being properly prepared for a variety of reasons. But, in 
respect of books, America could not expect to keep only a one- 
way traffic. In India, they did not get books from America 
and if they did get, it was on America’s terms. Books were 
not at all sent out to India for review by American publishers 
and he was reliably told that this was due to the pact entered 
into between American and British publishers, under which 
India was reserved as a market for British publishing firms. 
There should be a two-way traffic and he hoped that Dr. Pole- 
man would take up this question with his Government. 

Mr. Raghunatha Aiyar thought that with a little encou- 
ragement more students might be induced to spend a year or 
two more in Institutions in America which provided Sanskrit 
studies. Dr. Poleman had also mentioned that 200 Indians 
were likely to be selected for studies in America. Mr. Raghu- 
natha Aiyar hoped that the students so selected would be 
persons with some standing in their own chosen work. He 
also hoped that it would be possible to send at least a dozen 
men who were recognised as authorities in Sanskrit here. 
There were several persons. Pandits as well as modern scholars, 
who would do credit to any seat of learning. If some of the 
best men were selected, India might be able to help America 
in the way Dr. Poleman wanted India to help them. 

Proposing a vote of thanks, Mr. K. Balasubramania 
Aiyar said that if cultural contact was established between 
real scholars in India and America the future of Sanskrit 
studies both in America and in India would be bright. 

Mr. Balasubramania Aiyar also announced the release, on 
the occasion, of the publication “Literary Criticism in Sans- 
krit and English" by Prof. D. S. Sarma, by the Kuppuswami 
Sastri Research Institute. 
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V 

THE GITA EXHIBITION 

Jointly with the Madras Samskrta Academy, the Institute 
organised and held on December 20, 21, 22, 1950, at the Madras 
Sanskrit College and Sri Chandrasekharendra Sarasvati 
Mandapam, an exhibition of editions and translations of the 
Bhagavadgita published from all over the world. 

Dr. A. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar, Vice-Chancellor, 
Madras University, opened the Exhibition before a record 
gathering. A continuous stream of visitors came to see the 
exhibition which created an unprecedented enthusiasm. 

A complete account of the Exhibition, together with a 
Bibliography of Gita Editions and Translations, based on 
the collection gathered for the Exhibition, is being prepared 
and will be issued as a separate book. 



OBITUARY 
PROF. M. HIRIYANNA 
(7-5-1871 to 19-9-1950) 

By 

Dr. V. Raghavan 

In the demise of Prof. M. Pliriyanna the world has lost 
a profound Sanskrit scholar, a correct and clear exponent of 
Indian Philosophy and a true embodiment of the highest ideals 
of Indian learning and culture. To those of us who were 
closely associated with him and to the Kuppuswami Sastri 
Research Institute in which he took active interest from its 
inception, the loss is personal. To many of us, students of 
Mm. S. Kuppuswami Sastri, from whom we could never 
separate Prof. Hiriyanna, the late Professor was indeed 
another guru. 

About eighty at the time of his demise, the late Professor 
was born on 7th May, 187], as the eldest son of Mysore 
Nanjundaiya. He graduated from the Madras Christian 
College (B.A. and M.A.), and imbibed his Sanskrit erudition 
from his guru Sri Periasami Tirumalachariar. He was first 
appointed Librarian of the Government Oriental Library, 
Mysore, in 1891 ; he was then made Head Clerk in the Office 
of Education Secretary, Bangalore; in 1895, the Government of 
Mysore sent him for L. T. training at Saidapet ; between 1896 
and 1912, he was first Assistant Master and then Headmaster 
of Government Normal School, Mysore. 

In September, 1912, he was appointed Assistant Lecturer in 
Sanskrit in the Maharaja’s College, Mysore, Assistant Profes- 
sor in the same institution in 1914, Officiating Professor of 
Sanskrit from December, 1917, and Professor of Sanskrit from 
July, 1918. In 1921 he was also Curator of the Government 
Oriental Library for a short period. He retired from the 
Mysore University in 1927. 

After retirement he was more actively engaged in writing; 
he was connected with several Indian Universities as Examiner, 
and took part in the activities of learned societies like the All- 
India Oriental Conference and Indian Philosophical Congress. 
The former body honoured him with the Presidentship of the 
Indian Philosophy Section at the Mysore session and elected 
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him General President for the XVI session, Lucknow (1951), 
but owing to his failing health he declined the honour ; the 
latter body honoured him with the General Presidentship at 
its Hyderabad session. In appreciation of his services in the 
field of Sanskrit, the Madras Sariiskrta Academy honoured him 
with the title of “ Saihskrta Seva Dhurina A Volume of 
Studies in his honour is being issued from Mysore. 

A Bibliography of Prof. Hiriyanna's writings is given 
below. 

Like Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri, Prof. Hiriyanna was both 
a sahrdaya and a in fact Hiriyanna’s writings on 

Indian literary criticism and aesthetics are among the few 
papers of authority and usefulness in the field of Indian 
aesthetics written by one with a full mastery of Sanskrit, 
Alankara Sastra and Philosophy. In acknowledging reprints 
of my articles or in reply to querries or in connection with his 
own papers he corresponded with me on points pertaining to 
Indian aesthetics and expressed himself as unconvinced about 
the school of criticism favoured by Dr. Coomaraswami, which 
I too followed, according to which art was a means of salvation. 
In sastras it has been said by those who had first-hand know- 
ledge of him in early years, that he sought authoritative 
teachers in the respective branches Acivaita, Visi§tadvaila etc. 
to master those systems. It is accepted on all hands that his 
exposition of the different darsanas was absolutely accurate. 

As one who was privileged to enjoy personal contact with 
him, I desire to recall here some of the occasions when his 
remarkable behaviour, acts or words threw light on the superior 
nature of his personality and revealed interesting traits of his 
character, and also set forth some of the noteworthy features 
of his life, scholarly work and writings. 

Prof. Hiriyanna, unlike Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri, did not 
take part in active public work in the cause of Sanskrit, and 
used all his time and energy for his literary work. In fact he 
avoided public appearances and shunned even the normal social 
functions like a group photo. I vividly remember now how at the 
close of the Mysore session of the All- India Oriental Confer- 
ence where he was one of the Section Presidents, the oflSce- 
bearers entreated him to sit in the Conference group photo and 
some of his own local friends and students like Dr. M. H. 
Krishna, the Local Secretary, even prostrated before him; 
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nothing could move Prof. Hiriyanna, who, in a short time, 
quietly disappeared towards his home. 

More astonishing is the incident which our Professor 
Kuppuswami Sastri narrated to us regarding the firm 
self-abnegation of Hiriyanna: the Government of Mysore 
once overlooked his seniority, and when his own brother 
Sir M. N. Krishna Rao became shortly Dewan of the State, 
Prof. Hiriyanna insisted that his brother should not take 
the slightest effort to set matters aright. With a genial 
smile, he once went on narrating to me the only occasion 
when he felt a serious discomfiture : it was his habit never to 
be late even to bis class; he never crossed an audience or an 
already crowded hall; he had made it a point to be in his class 
room earlier than the first student’s arrival; but unfortunately 
only once he had to enter his class room five minutes late after 
the boys had assembled; and he gravely set forth what a com- 
plete damp this produced in him for quite a long time ! 

A great friend, a thorough gentleman and one who hurt 
none, Prof. Hiriyanna yet held his own when he was convinced 
of the shortcomings of anybody’s scholarship, and pulled one’s 
legs in a good-humoured and delicate manner, and expressed 
his opinion firmly. While, along w’ith our Professor, some of 
us were Professor Hiriyanna’s guests during the Mysore 
Oriental Conference, he opened the Prakatarthavivarana and 
quietly asked its editor to give the meaning of the opening 
verse of that commentary! He was once a Judge along 
with our Professor for an M.O.L. thesis from a well-known 
Pandita of Madras, but he not only refused to agree to the 
award but proved the serious nature of some flaws in the thesis 
to the satisfaction of our Professor, with the result the board 
unanimously decided against the award. The significant fact 
that one notes in this is the gift to be critical without bitter- 
ness, to measure up men and yet be good, a quality which 
Valmiki says Rama possessed: 

Another important feature of Prof. Hiriyanna’s scholarly 
life was that he avoided controversies, either in person or in 
writing. When he was here in Madras for the Miller Lectures, 
on the second day, just before the lecture, in the New Exami- 
nation Hall, the late Prof. S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, keen 
dialectician that he was, posed a point and went on arguing it 
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with Prof. Hiriyanna; the latter quietly told Prof. Sastri that 
that was all that he (Hiriyanna) knew, at which Prof. Sastri 
said that if one like him (Hiriyanna) should say so, all that 
people like himself (Sastri) could do was to prostrate at his 
feet. 

Prof. Hiriyanna was absolutely true to himself ; he refused 
to give certificates to persons with whom and whose work he 
was not adequately acquainted. In his papers he always 
acknowledged in a handsome manner even the smallest help 
received from others, however young or humble they were in 
the world of scholars. 

Prof. Hiriyanna’s papers were always to the point ; they 
never strayed beyond the severe limits of the subject on hand ; 
they were brief but sometimes so packed up that one had to 
read them over and over again. He often took up concepts 
from the different sastras and deduced their unsuspected philo- 
sophical implications and significances in such a fine and closely 
argued style thit while they were a treat to the initiate, they 
were hard food for the facile research scholar or fashionable 
professor. Where there was a doubt he refrained from merely 
airing any surmise in the hope of adding to the value of his 
article, or of anticipating a future find; he omitted rigorously. 
I may mention here an instructive example : When I was 
engaged in finding out the real author of the Prakatartha and 
fixing him as Anubhittisvarupa, an identification which both 
Kuppuswami Sastri and Hiriyanna accepted, there was one 
reference over the solution of which I spent a good deal of 
time and energy ; in the unpublished commentary on the Ista- 
siddhi by the same Prakatarthakara there is a reply to a fling 
from some Naiyayika who said that for illustrations of other 
varieties of jat}uttaras, futile respondences, one might go to 
the Istasiddhi. I thought the Naiyayika was Udayana and 
went through not only all the printed works of that author but 
manuscripts of the unprinted portions of his Tikaparisuddhi, 
but could not lay my hands on any such passage. If I had 
succeeded in finding out this Naiyayika it would have once for 
all narrowed down the limits for the date of Vimuktatman; 
and I shared my dejection after this futile search with Prof. 
Hiriyanna. To my surprise he sent me a cutting of a footnote 
in type-script referring to this same point (taken from 
Jnanottama’s gloss which reproduces Vimuktatman’s) and the 
likelihood of this Naiyayika being Udayana which he bad 
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hazarded in the Introduction to his edition of the Istasiddhi in 
the discussion of the date of the author of that work, but 
which, on mature consideration of the lack of confirmatory 
evidence, he had removed from his Introduction. This kind of 
exercise of restraint and freedom from anxiety to indulge in 
plausible conjectures is not the least part of the excellence of 
the writings of Prof. Hiriyanna. 

There is a quality of neatness in his writing, of everything 
in its place, with no room for confusion; this was uniformly 
present in all things about him. In his house, any guest could 
go blindfold and find things each in its proper place; all the 
the 300 volumes of his Library which are now in our 
Institute bear delicate pencil notes ; and evidences of his care- 
ful reading have not soiled or rendered the volumes ugly, each 
book with its wrapper appearing still fresh, and what is more, 
equipped, in many cases, with cuttings of prominent reviews in 
standard periodicals. 

These are some of the qualities of Prof, rfiriyanna which 
have exerted an abiding influence on me. In him we had a 
scholar whose modesty was as profound as his learning, 
whose st) le was as chaste as his character, whose conduct was 
as ennobling as his precept, in fact, one in whom the fruits of 
culture had truly manifested themselves. 
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Gadadharabhattacarya’s Vyutpattivada-Lakarar- 
THAvicARA. WiTH VivARANA, by Panditaraja V. Subrahmanya 
Sastri, Annamalainagar, 1949. Annamalai ‘University 
Sanskrit Series 10, pp. xiv-j-249. 

Next to GangesopadhySya, the author of Tattvachtafnani 
and Raghunatha Siromani, the author of Dldhiti, a commen- 
tary on Tattvacintamam, Gadadhara Bhattacarya is a star of 
high magnitude in the firmament of Navya-nyaya dialectitians. 
Besides being a great commentator on Didhiti^ Gadadhara 
Bhattficarya is the author of many independent treatises on 
Navya-nyaya, of which Vyuifaltiruda and Sakiivada deserve 
special mention. Vyuipatlivada, as the title indicates, is an 
authoritative work dealing with many important questions 
connected with sabdabodha (verbal cognition) according to 
the Navya-nyaya school. Just before him Jagadhsa Tarka- 
lankara, another great commentator on Dtdhili, had written 
Sahdasaktipfakdsika on the same subject; yet the Vyutpatti- 
vdda is more popular than the other ai.iong the advanced 
students of Navya-nyaya who would never fail to master this 
book. 

What is the leading concept (mukhya-visesya) in verbal 
cognition is a question of learned controversy. The Naiyayi- 
kas accept the prathamantartha, the chief meaning of the stem 
in nominative case in a sentence as the leading concept as far 
as possible, while the Grammarians and Mimamsakas hold the 
view respectively that the meaning of the root in a verb and 
the meaning of the personal termination are the mukhya- 
vise§yas on the basis of the'different interpretations of the 
well-known dictum of Yaska, . It is again a 

matter of controversy how the relation between one padartha 
and another in a sentence which is considered to be the 
vakyartha, the chief import of the sentence, is known. The 
Naiyayikas hold that each pada conveys its meaning according 
to the time-honoured convention and that their mutual rela- 
tion, either abheda (identity) or bheda (relation involving 
difference), is to be understood from the satnabhivyahara (the 
co-utterance and juxtaposition of words in a sentence on the 
basis of the three accessories, akdnk^d — verbal expectancy — , 
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yogyata — congruity— and satinidhi—dost proximity. This is 
explained by the opening sentence in Vyut'pattivada: 

The Grammarians accept a separate sakH on vakya which is an 
indivisible sphota to convey the relation of the padarthas, while 
the Mimaihsakas (the Bhattas) who are known as the ahhihi- 
t&nvayavadins finally accept laksana on vakya to convery the 
vakyartha. The Prabhakaras who are better known as anvita- 
bhidh&navadins, accept the view that the padas themselves 
convey the abhidhd, both the padartha and their anvaya-rd&tion^ 
The Naiyayika viewpoint on this topic is elaborately discussed 
in the early portion of Lakar&rthavicara. The different mean- 
ings of the seven suffixes and those of the pratipadikas (nomi- 
nal and pronominal stems, adjectives, etc.) are also in detail 
discussed in this part of the book. 

The volume under review contains the latter portion, 
Lnkararthajiicdra, discussion of the various meanings of the 
personal suffixes as related to their stems, viz., the root after 
which they are operated and to other words in a sentence. 
All lakaras (personal sufixes) have a common meaning in 
examples like 3T*I^SR1 , viz. krti, volition, which belongs 

to the agent (kartd). Whether these personal suffixes convey 
krti or kartd by abhidhdsakH is a disputed question. The 
Grammarians hold the view on the basis of Panini’s sutra, 
55: ^ that lakaras convey kartd {karma 

and bhdva) only and not krti, while the Mimaihsakas and the 
Naiyayikas accept the view that they convey only krti (on the 
basis of akrtyadhikarana), the knowledge of which would 
automatically lead to the knowledge of karta, its substratum. 
As these personal suffixes indicate different tenses and moods, 
different senses like vartamdnatva are conveyed by them as 
their special meanings. The present tense (let) conveys the 
sense of vartamdnatva, the aorist the sense of afitatva, the 
imperfect the two senses of anadyatanatva and atltatva, the 
past perfect the three senses of atitatva, anadyatanatva and 
Paroksatva, and so on, on the basis of sutras like 852 j 

atF and 1 Similarly the different forms 

and in three numbers and persons in each 

lakara and in two padas convej the different meanings like 
ekatva, dvitva and bahutva, 'Paragdmiiva and dtmagdmitva as 
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related to the two meanings of the root, ‘fhala and vy&P&ra. 
All these topics with their final explanations and illustrations 
are discussed in detail in this book with the points of agree- 
ment and disagreement between the Naiyayikas on oneside and 
the MImamsakas and the Grammarians on the other. 

The topic of linartha, the meaning of the potential termi- 
nation, is discussed in detail. The Naiyayikas explain vidhi as 
the meaning of the potential and imperative suffixes which they 
interpret as the triple idea of and 

’«I. The knowledge of a thing to be done, that 
it is the means of his desired object, that it is possible to 
accomplish and that it would not produce any great harm to 
the agent, is indispensible for any man if he has to act on a 
thing. The mere knowledge of pravartand,, the desire of the 
speaker to make the hearer to act is not 

sufficient to produce the The MImamsakas however 
accept /’roz/ar/a«fi (vidhi) as the primary sense of the potential 
and imperative suffixes in examples like ^TTRIipr, on the 

basis of laghava and explain that the knowledge of this^roz'ar- 
tana would lead to the inference of and 

=3 I etc.) The 

Vivarana on this portion makes a special plea to accept the 
Naiyayika view in preference to the others’ view. 

The commentator, Panditaraja V. Subrahmanya Sastrigal 
is one of the few scholars of today in Nyaya and Advaita- 
vedanta belonging to the old traditional type of Pandits. The 
commentary is the direct result of his teaching advanced 
Nyaya texts, particularly Gadadhara Bhattacarya's Vyutpatti- 
z'&da and other works to the Final students of Siromani course 
in the Annamalai University for the past twenty years. Besides 
this commentary he has to his credit several original papers 
in Sanskrit on Saktivimarsa, Lak^anavimarsa and Vidhi- 
vimarsa {vide issues of Annamalai University Journal) which 
contain critical studies on several problems connected with 
sabdabodha, such as the conception and scope of sakti and 
laksana, the primary and secondary significative potencies of 
sabda according to the and SHH'JRrret which 

have contributed much to the development of the science of 
semantics in Sanskrit. As an advanced scholar in Nyaya, he 
finally favours the Naiyayika view in preference to the views 
of the other two schools of thought. 
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Panditaraja V. Subrahmanya Sastrigal is to be congratu- 
lated for having written this short line commentary on the 
difficult and highly technical text. There are already a 
few commentaries on this work. The commentary by Dharma- 
dattasuri (Baccha Sarma) is too elaborate in the beginning and 
dwindles into nothing towards the end. The commentary 
Adarsa is not only not helpful to understand the text in many 
places but is even not reliable in a few instances, which our 
author has indicated in his commentary. Many other attempts 
to write commentaries on Vyutpattivada are known, but they 
deal with only the early portion. Ramarudra Bhattacarya’s 
commentary, though printed in Telugu script, extends only to 
the middle of the book. The Vivarana which contains 
explanation for the last portion of the text meets a long- 
felt need of the students and teachers of this difficult text in 
gabdabodha. It is hoped that Panditaraja Sastrigal will write 
soon his commentary on the early portion also. 

The Foreword from the pen of the great royal 
scholar, His Highness Rama Varma Parikshit, Maharaja of 
Cochin, explains well the merits and use of this commentary, 
and it greatly enhances the value of the publication. The con- 
tents in Sanskrit of the text and the commentary prepared by 
the commentator are very useful and add to the value of 
the publication as a reference book in Vyutpattivada literature. 


V. A. Ramaswami Sastri 
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T&y, here, refers to the foster* mother since she alone is 
confided with secrets, so that she may investigate into them. 

Who deserves to be the lady’s friend ? 

123. ftdm QftStS ut»Q»r. 

Tdli tan-l cevili %nakal-S. 

The lady’s friend is the daughter of the foster-mother. 

What is her duty? 

124. i6iei>mu>t9^ Qur^du). 

Cmltal-u rn^ucsttunai nilaimaiyir polim-S. 

She shines most when she critically views the situation on 
her being consulted. 

How does she decide the reciprocal love of the lover and 
the lady ? 

125. 

S)(gm0 (ymmiyS ujmiAmiff 

Qmur^y aims^Q^. 

Kurai-y-ura v-unartan mun-n ura v-unattal 
Jruvaru m-ulvali y-avan-vara vunarlal-ena 
Mati-y-utam patutta t-oru-fnu vaiaitt-e. 

There are three ways in which the lady’s friend decides 
the reciprocal love of the lover and the lady; — they happen 
when the lover expresses his grievances to her, when she infers 
from the attitude of the lady and when the lover comes while 
the lady and herself are in each other’s company. 

Note 1. — N accinarkki^iyar feels that the idea contained in 
this satra finds expression in the sutra iiarramum (sUtra 24 
above) ; but the occasions when ifie lady’s friend has her sa}’- 
ings are mentioned there and the ways of determining the love 
of the lover and the lady are mentioned here. 

What will she do then ? 

126. maosmir mmvfi 

^Qu(y<3eirm Qtairifiu. 

Anna vakdiyd n-unarntapin n-allatu 
Pinnildi muyarci peraUena tnolipa. 

They say that she does not try for what should follow, 
unless she has determined their love in the above ways. 


1. a0iLiuih ulB^A {§l»ru.); ui0itji~ih 

2. Ou 9 «r {Slanb.); (•#.) 

K 
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' Note I.—- This sMra and the previous one deal with the 
case when the lady and the lover did not have conjugal union 
even though they reciprocated each other's love. 

Note 2 From Note 1.— <-lt is evident that the reading perHn 
adopted by Naccin&rkkiniyar is not as good as adopted 
by Ilantpuranar, since the attempt is on the side of the lady's 
friend. 

127. (jfiUpfid mttf u 

eor. 

M uyarci-k k&lot t-atar-pata ndti-p 
Punartta Uarrol-u tn-aval-jjayi U-dfi-Q. 

It i.<! her responsibility to determine towards the opportu- 
nities of their union when the lover tries for it and to bring it 
about? 

When does she bring it about ? 

128. ^fSQiLmru u9mi fiinSgfiu) ustSs^m 

Kuti-y-ena~p patuva-t-iravi^dm pakalinruti 
Ariya-k kilania v-atra t-enpa. 

. The tryst or the time and place of the lovers' meeting may 
happen both at night and at day. 

What is the place of meeting at night? 

129. £)jr«y« 

itiaaOMjri OmtS lujfQmi 

wieniUMW Lftrjfm «/rSw urar. 

Iravu-k kuti-y-e y-illakat t-ullutn 
Ma^oiyOr kilavi kifkum-vali y-atu-vi 
Manai-y-akam PukSa-k kalai y-Sn-a. 

If, at night, it is not possible for the lovers to meet within 
the house of lady, the place of their meeting is in a place 
which is so close to her house as to be at hearing distanee. 

Which is the place of meeting at day F 

130. smQm upOmm 

mjmrr •/0«^ mum, 

Pakar-punar kalan-e purag-ena tnotipa 
Avaf-ari v-v^ra varu-vali y-dn-a. 


1. ammp (tfardi.); Qpnkpiih (ed.) 
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They say that the place of meeting of the lovers at day is 
outside the fort which is within the knowledge of the lady. 

Do they invariably meet at the appointed place? 

131. 

ummStj mfidrnr, 

Alla~kuri-p patuiaUu m-aval-vayi n-ufitt-i 

Avap-kuri mayahkiya v-amaivotu varift-e. 

She may go to a wrong place if the place suggested by 
the lover is capable of being understood in two ways. 

What happens then ? 

132. ^Amrm Qu)r(^s*(sp QptmTi- 

SipuJI Ogp(gfimp tuirar. 

Anksn k-oluku ni-olukkam-u tn-unt-i 

Onkiya cirappi n^ru-cirai y-itta. 

She, even then, may have the superior type of meeting the 
lover through her mind, though it is physically one-sided. 

Note 1 . — NaccinSrkkitjiyar interprets that the lover has 
an opportunity to feel the separation as the lady and her 
friend. 

Is not the lover prevented by dharmaiSstra to meet her 
on certain occasions ? 

133. umpmp QmirQfdmp Qptmru 

Qmw(gimm Opmp 

Marainta v-olukkat t-Srai-y-u-nal-um 

Turanla v-olukkah kilavar k-illai. 

The rules prohibiting particular hours and days to meet 
the lady do not apply to the lover dating kalavu. 

Is he not prevented by the inaccessible path etc, ? 

134. p^pfim pQmul4 leifimi wd0(ifnk 

9M.pi mpQ9 tp9p. 

Arrina Uarumai y-u m-alivu m-a c-cam-um 

Oru m-ulappa\a v-Qtan-O rotrg. 

The difficulty of the path, loss of presence of mind, sense 
of fear and obstacles are of the same nature, (i.e.) do not 
stand in the way of the lover. 

How do the father and the elder brother of the lady, 
become aware of the kalavu? 

135. pimptfi pgkimtf (ymmp0 gtmmiu. 

Tantai-y-un t«tsnsi-y^ muifnatti ^t-u^arpa. 
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The father and the elder brother of the lady infer (the 
kajavu) from her features. 

How does the mother know it ? 

136. OftSvSdur 
Tdy-ari v-urutal ceviliyd Uokkum. 

The mother of the lady understands it in the same way as 
the foster-mother. 

Who is chiefly responsible for the kalavu to become known 
to all? 

137. jfiiuff u)W0e ^ermiQatAu 

j/Bs^*ir QpfiAaitk 6jfa 

Ampal u m-alar-iin kalavu-veli-p patuttalin 
Ahkatan mUtalvan kilava n-Qkum. 

The lover is chiefly responsible for the kalavu to become 
known to others through ampal and alar. 

Note 1. — Alar is the talk among people and ampal is the 
communication among them through gestures. 

When does the lover express his wish to the lady's father? 

138. QuvBuul. aieoir/iii uL.ra»u> aimir/iQwtir 

^tSirtir Oi^oru aatirf mnQp. 

Velippala varaital patdmai varaital enru 
Ayiran t-enpa varaita Uar-S. 

There are two ways of expressing the lover's 'wish to the 
lady's father, one after their kalavu became the public property 
and another before it. 

Is the lover permitted separation from the lady after 
kalavu is publicly known and before his varaivu? 

139. OwofluuaoL. fiwQar *piSQ^ QL^ruJgmi 

^ireisis Bwip Qpmjp Qur(gerirM 
mtaiuffi tSSpA Bjfi7airp fiwSw. 

Velippatai t&n-S karpino f-oppinum 
i^Whkar-kkilanta munru poruldka 
Varaiydiu pirital kilavor k-illai. 

The lover is not permitted separation from the lady on 
account of three causes — study, war and embassy — after 
kalavu and before varaivu, even though kalavu that is publicly 
known is similar to karpu. 

Note 1 . — Varaivu is the expression of the lover's wish to 
mar ry the lady to her father. 

Kalaviyal ends. 
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